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THE TAIL AND THE DOG 


ITH the shipbuilding strike firmly begun, guerrilla 
W strikes pending in the engineering industry, and the 

railway workers pressing to join in, there are all the 
symptoms of grave industrial unrest—but without much 
actual unrest. The comparison with the 1920s is superficial; 
there is no comparable bitterness today. The cheering that 
greets the sillier sallies of Mr. Ted Hill, the Boilermakers’ 
Secretary, at meetings is noisy but not deeply felt; and though 
employers may feel happy that they are standing shoulder to 
shoulder, once again, against Labour, they do not feel vindic- 
tive. Why, then, has this trouble arisen, and taken the form 
it has taken? 

The causes of the disputes, as usual, are complex; but chief 
among them is the way in which the two opposing armies are 
constituted. Employers’ federations, these days, tend to con- 
sist of one or two highly efficient firms, several average firms, 
and a few firms that are thoroughly incompetent. Often it is 
the incompetent tail that wags the dog (it has to be, on some 
occasions, or the tail would go out of business). Such federa- 
tions, necessary though they are for negotiation and for a 
great variety of useful everyday functions, are in other-ways 
a drag on industry. Firms which could well afford to pay the 
10 per cent. increase the workers are demanding, and more, 
but still keep down their production costs to present levels, 
are prevented from making even a 2 per cent. offer, from 
which negotiations might begin, by their incompetent col- 
leagues—delightful fellows, many of them, these bosses of the 
inefficient firms; excellent company on the golf course on 
Sunday; their fellow federation members would hate to hurt 
them. 

7 * * 

The position in the unions is not very different. Here again 
the wages of the many are kept down by the insistent wagging 
of an incompetent tail. To bolster up their sagging self- 
importance, some unions insist on absurd restrictive practices 
which make the modernisation of methods and of equipment 
uneconomic, thereby helping to prevent the industry con- 
cerned from expanding at the rate it ought to expand. Unions 
whose prestige is threatened because advances in technique 
are reducing them from skilled to semi-skilled cling desper- 
ately to their past privileges; and, like the employers, they 
may get backing for old times’ sake from the worker in other 
unions, even when it would be in his economic interest to 
throw them and their restrictive practices overboard, because 
he sympathises with them. He can guess how he would feel 
in their position. 

In such circumstances the first need is to prevent the 
temperature of disputes from rising. The situation here 
resembles a football match between two old rivals: both sides 


and the spectators would prefer a hard, clean game; but if 
some of the players resort to dubious tactics passions quickly 
rise. The crowds of strikers shown in TV newsreels have 
sounded like a football crowd critical of the opposing team 
and the ref., not like a militant or an angry mob. 

For their failure to realise this—or, perhaps, because they 
realised it but remained determined to go ahead, no matter 
what the consequences—the employers’ representatives have 
been to blame. Last week they blew their own case into the 
sky by conceding their willingness to accept arbitration; it is 
utterly illogical that they should have refused even to consider 
making a wage offer on the grounds that the money is not in 
the till; and then to have accepted arbitration, which may 
order them to take more out of the till than they would have 
had to pay out after negotiation. 


* * » 


But the TUC must take its share of the blame. It was given 
powers by the unions not so long ago to intervene ‘in a situa- 
tion in which other bodies of workpeople affiliated to Con- 
gress might be involved in a stoppage of work, or their wages, 
hours and conditions of employment imperilled’—exactly the 
situation that has existed during the past couple of weeks. 
But the TUC has acted with that spinelessness which is now 
fast becoming its dominant characteristic by doing, to out- 
ward appearances, nothing. As a result the initiative has been 
taken by others—for example, by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who 
suggested on Tuesday that instead of an arbitrator an assessor 
might be appointed, from whose findings negotiations could 
then begin. This, the Minister of Labour thought, was a very 
helpful suggestion; and it is obviously through suggestions 
like this that a settlement of this type of dispute may most 
easily be reached. Had the TUC shown itself willing and 
determined to look for ways out of the difficulty it might 
have come out of the affair with its reputation enhanced. As 
things are, it appears to have thrown away a fine opportunity. 
For this the responsibility must be put mainly on the shoul- 
ders of the General Secretary, Sir Vincent Tewson, who has 
been a conspicuous failure in the arts of leadership. 

Still, TUC intervention could not have solved the funda- 
mental problems inherent in the structure of industry, with 
its two branches, employer and worker, still thinking of each 
other—not, indeed, as they used to, as unicorn v. lion; but 
as, say, Arsenal v. Tottenham Hotspur, compelled by tradi- 
tion to regard each other as rivals. There is no obvious short 
way out of this rivalry; but there are ways to prevent it from 
becoming violent, and one of them is for players and fans on 
both sides to learn a little moderation, and a little common 
sense. 











Fuss and Fumbling 


over Cyprus, the Government may be ex- 
cused some anxious efforts to keep face; but it is 
hard to excuse the fumbling over the ministerial 
announcement which was to have been made in 
the Commons on Tuesday. Sir John Harding had 
been brought back to England, presumably to 
approve the terms of the announcement. But Sir 
John, who is nothing if not single-minded, has 
been telling everybody for so long that his policy 
is just about to be successful that he has come to 
believe it himself. Naturally the assumption was, 
when Mr. Lennox-Boyd postponed the announce- 
ment, that Sir John had refused to accept its terms, 
and that the delay was required to find a new 
formula acceptable to him. And it is unlikely that 
Sir John would be a willing Jonah, even if he 
were Offered all the trappings that Government 
Jonahs get nowadays, when their policies have 
been conspicuous failures—a bigger post else- 
where, and ministerial tributes in Parliament. 
Now, however, that the new proposals have 
finally been announced, there scems to have 
been a great deal of fuss about nothing. The 


Hie got itself into an impossible position 





Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Council 
is to mediate between Greece, Britain and Turkey. 
Archbishop Makarios is once again to be asked to 
condemn violence, and if, in view of the new situa- 
tion created by EOKA’s truce offer, he is willing to 
do so, he will be released. There can be no ques- 
tion of his return to Cyprus, and the Colonial 
Secretary was careful to exclude the possibility of 
negotiations with him. Military operations will 
continue even if EOKA does lay down arms, and 
death sentences will be considered in the ordinary 
way when they come before the Governor of the 
island. 

All this is nothing very new and obviously quite 
inadequate to deal with the situation in Cyprus at 
the moment. Archbishop Makarios is no more 
likely now to consent to repudiate EOKA publicly 
than in the past, while Colonel Grivas and his 
followers are certainly not going to surrender 
without any assurance of an amnesty or, at any 
rate, some agreement being reached with Cypriot 
nationalism. The one new feature of the case is 
the offer and acceptance of North Atlantic media- 
tion. This is plainly intended to put the screw on 
the Greek Government, and indicates that Ameri- 
can worries about the south-eastern end of the 
alliance have led them to reject Athens’s rather 
unrealistic thesis that Cyprus was a matter for 





negotiation between Britain and Greece alone. 
This new plan would be useful if it induced Mr. 
Karamanlis and his colleagues to open direct 
negotiations with Ankara, but it is plainly in- 
tended by the British Government purely as an 
embarrassment and not as a step towards a settle- 
ment. 

But whatever the prospects of negotiation 
through NATO, the essential prerequisite to any 
settlement in Cyprus is the satisfaction of the 
Greek Cypriots’ legitimate aspirations; and these 
cannot be satisfied so long as Archbishop 
Makarios is kept in captivity. The excuse—that 
he refuses to denounce violence—will not bear 
examination; was de Valera called upon to de- 
nounce violence before negotiations were started 
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leading up to the setting up of the Irish Free 
State? : 

It is now clear that the insistence on this de. 
mand arises out of Sir John Harding’s anxiety not 
to have to admit failure. He does not want to have 
negotiations yet—so long as he is convinced that 
victory is just around the corner. It is useless to 
try to make the military mind understand that 
victory of that kind is never won: that there js 
always another terrorist. Does Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
imagine that even if EOKA disappeared com- 
pletely British rule would be in any stronger 
position in Cyprus? He should inquire about the 
size and temper of the crowds which attended the 
funeral of the last EOKA terrorist to be killed 
and about the effect of the hanging of an eighteen- 
year-old boy on world opinion. Then, perhaps, 
he will stop fumbling, and take the necessary 
first steps: invite Makarios to discussions, without 
strings. 


Egypt in Gaza 


HE various diplomatic manceuvres which have 

been going on over the Gaza strip illustrate 
strikingly the advantages to. be gained by a man 
who knows his own mind when dealing with 
people whose one common sentiment is a desire 
to avoid a row at all costs. Colonel Nasser’s tactics 
have been excellent and his aim unswerving. By 
the familiar process of making demands which 
are always Said to be the last, but never are, he has 
succeeded in asserting Egyptian sovereignty over 
the Gaza strip and has forced Mr. Dulles and the 
American Government into breaking the pledges 
which were given to the Israelis before their with- 
drawal behind the armistice line. The Egyptian 
interpretation of the function of UNEF has pre- 
vailed, and this capitulation will, no doubt, be 
completed during Mr. Hammarskjéld’s visit to 
Cairo. Meanwhile, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has sud- 
denly revived Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall idea 
of ‘a compromise’ on the frontiers of Israel—that 
is, a cession of territory by a State already smaller 
than Wales. Colonel Nasser may well feel pleased 
with himself, but what about those whom he has 
successfully blackmailed? 

Of course, it is understandable that Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld should wish to appease the Egyptians. 
Without Egyptian co-operation UNEF would 
collapse. It is very doubtful whether the forces 
under General Burns’s command are sufficient to 
maintain order in the strip—apparently sentries 
are not even allowed to fire over the heads of 
people penetrating into their headquarters—and 
how they can hope to police a longish frontier 
remains a mystery. The collapse of the force, how- 
ever, would end all hope of an effective interven- 
tion of the UN in the Arab-Israeli dispute, and 
Mr. Hammarskjéld, like many international 
officials, has something of a vested interest—from 
the very best motives—in his own organisation 
displaying as much zeal as possible. 

Mr. Dulles, on the other hand, has now estab- 
lished a new speed record in the breaking of 
pledges—a distinction for which, one might have 
thought, he would have had some hesitation in 
competing. Again, his motives are quite clear. He 
is appeasing Colonel Nasser and bringing pressure 





on Israel to make concessions to Egypt purely be- 
cause he wants to line up the Arab world behind 
the Eisenhower doctrine. In other words, he is 
making precisely the same error the British 
Government has made over the last ten years, and 
it may safely be predicted that it will lead him to 
the same place—Suez or Canossa. As for Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, it no longer matters very much what 
his motives were. Evidently British Middle Eastern 
policy is to die as it has lived. The Foreign 
Secretary is a peculiarly suitable choice for an 
undertaker, and his singing of the same tune to 
which the death agony was inaugurated at the 
Guildhall can probably be attributed to mere 
habit. At Bermuda it is the Americans who will 
have the say about the Middle East. 

Under these circumstances the devious course 
of recent American policy is especially alarming. 
After breaking the assurances given on UNEF 
occupation of the Gaza strip, Mr. Dulles and his 
assistants are now contemplating putting more 
pressure on Israel to allow UN forces to be 
stationed on both sides of the armistice line—a 


proposal which, though innocent in appearance, ” 


would in fact have the effect of leaving Israeli 
settlements near the frontier defenceless in the 
face of fedayeen raids, since General Burns’s force 
could hardly ensure their protection where their 
own forces had failed. That America should be 
pressing Israel to accept after what has happened 
is frankly outrageous. It suggests the treatment 
meted out to Czechoslovakia at the time of the 
implementation of the Munich agreement—a 
small power asked to make concessions to appease 
a belligerent neighbour in return for guarantees 
on the part of bigger powers which no one has 
any intention of fulfilling. For the UN to be 
associated with this procedure makes a mockery 
of its impartiality. 

Fortunately, however, not all Americans afe 
prepared to assist their policy-makers in brow- 
beating a small country, and both Republican and 
Democratic leaders in the Senate have shown 
that they have a better idea of the rewards to be 
expected from such a policy than the State Depart- 
ment or the President. The plain fact is that the 
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yision of an Eisenhower doctrine playing the same 
in lining up the Arabs against Communism 


as the Truman doctrine played in, say, Greece : 


and Turkey is a will-o’-the-wisp and nothing 
more. Even without that it might, of course, be 
worth supporting friendly Arab governments by 
economic and military aid, but planners should 
realise that any return in very tangible form is 
highly unlikely. It certainly is not worth making 
political concessions to Colonel Nasser at Israel's 
expense. Short of conniving at the entire destruc- 
tion of the Israeli State by the Arabs, America will 
always be outbid by the USSR in pandering to 
Arab hatreds. All that will be achieved by Mr. 
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Dulles’s duplicity is another step on the road to 
chaos in the area. Now, as always, there is urgent 
need to bring home to the Arabs the fact that 
Israel is there to stay. A guarantee of present 
Israeli frontiers would achieve this, and for any 
such guarantee the agreement of the USSR would 
be desirable. Sooner or later the American 
Government will have to wake up to the fact that 
Russia, too, is in the Middle East to stay. Mr. 
Dulles’s twists and turns may be intended to avoid 
the necessity of a general negotiation with the 
Russians on the Middle East, but he will not be 
able to put off the evil day for long, if danger of 
war in the area is to be removed. 


A Glimpse of Princely India 


By L.F.RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


HE Indian Princely families form a closed 
Rak: one belongs—or one does not. Wide 
differences of outlook, traditions and birth mark 
off the aristocracy from the middle classes into 
whose hands political power has passed. But 
occasionally, someone who does not belong to the 
circle, even if he is a foreigner, finds himself 
admitted, generally by force of friendships of very 
long standing, to a kind of personal connection 
with one of the Princely houses. The circle then 
opens to him; his presence is accepted; his wife 
may even be free to join with the maharanis and 
princesses in family ceremonials; he can gather 
facts of which the outside world knows little. 

Such an opportunity fell to the present writer. 
Because of friendship with four generations of the 
great Rajput dynasty of Kutch, he was invited, 
with his wife, to take part in the family cere- 
monials connected with the marriage-alliance 
between the heir-apparent of Kutch and the 
younger sister of the Maharaja of Tripura—an 
event which constituted the greatest social occa- 
sion in Indian aristocratic circles this spring. The 
ceremonials were conducted partly in Bombay 
and partly in Calcutta; they were attended by a 
great gathering of princes, heirs-apparent, 
maharanis and princesses from many of the 
ancient ruling houses of India: they were marked 
by protracted, elaborate, traditional rituals, both 
religious and social, which occupied the best part 
of eleven days. The President, the Vice-President 
and the Prime Minister of India all sent their 
blessings to the young couple. 

Superficially the whole occasion might have 
seemed the expiring flicker of a social order. The 
preliminary rituals performed separately by bride- 
groom and bride in localities nearly two thousand 
miles apart; the traditional barat (bridegroom's) 
party, more than a hundred strong, which accom- 
panied the Yuvaraj of Kutch right across India 
as he set out to bring his bride to her new home; 
the stately procession, composed not only of the 
barat party, but of almost every Kutchi national 
in Calcutta, which escorted the bridegroom, 
tathroned on an immense illuminated chariot, 
with flaming lights and martial music, to the 
Palace of the bride’s family (a procession which 
diverted Calcutta Saturday evening traffic for 
More than three hours); the sepoys in the tradi- 
tional uniform of Tripura who lined the route; 
the fireworks; the formal banquet where the men, 
Tanged in order of precedence, sat cross-legged 


Bombay 
on silver stools beneath a gorgeously decorated 
marquee, while their ladies dined apart inside the 
palace—all these things seemed purely of the past. 

Still more reminiscent of ancient India was the 
focal ceremonial of the marriage according to the 
separate rituals of the solar and lunar protecting 
influences—of the sacred fire and of the battle 
of flowers—which at last sanctioned the knotting 
of the scarves of bridegroom and bride within 
the stately, twenty-one-tiered pagoda, open to 
the sky, which denoted the royal rank of a 
Princess of Tripura. 


To any casual observer, the impression of a_ 


reversion to the days of old must have been 
deepened by the pageantry of the costumes which 
surpassed anything that the West can show, even 
at a British Coronation. Political India dresses 
simply, even drably, in homespun. This gathering 
seemed to have stepped straight out of the past. 
The ladies were a brilliant sight in their saris, 
either stiff with gold, according to the tradition of 
Rajputana, or in the modern pastel shades 
fashionable in the East. Their necks, arms and 
ankles blazed with emeralds, rubies and diamonds, 
Some of the fabulously splendid gems gleamed 
from antique and stately ornaments handed down 
from generation to generation; others shone with 
enhanced beauty from elegant modern settings 
designed by the artist-craftsmen of Bond Street 
and Rue de la Paix. The men were scarcely less 
colourful. Their coats of brilliant brocade, their 
brightly tinted scarves which bound sword-hilt to 
scabbard as a sign of peace and amity, and their 
head-dresses combined to form a parterre of every 
colour of the rainbow. Scarcely less impressive 
was the variety of physical types, all bound to- 
gether in the common brotherhood of Rajput 
blood and tradition which transcends remoter 
ethnic origins. Tall, wiry men of the ancient fight- 
ing aristocracy of Rajputana mingled with the 
heavier-built princes of the centre and the north 
and with the sturdy, shorter nobility of the east, 
whose faces showed traces of past racial links with 
Nepal and Further India. 

Yet to talk with the men and women who com- 
posed this traditional gathering is to realise that 
the ancient aristocracy of India lives not in the 
past, but in the present: that it is displaying 
vitality and a power of adaptation to new condi- 
tions. The very marriage itself was significant. 
Never before had a Prince of Kutch gone so far 
eastward for his bride. The young couple met 
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at one of the many social functions of the season 
at Delhi, where the Prince is an undergraduate. 
They wanted to marry; their personal inclinations 
triumphed over formal tradition: they had their 
way. They underwent the ordeal—for ordeal it 
is—of the ancient ceremonials because it was 
expected of them. But their own outlook on the 
life before them is entirely of today. They will 
shape their own career, live in their own modern 
flat, make their own friends. Their attitude is 
typical. To meet the young heirs-apparent and 
maharajkumars gathered at the wedding was to 
discover that almost every one of them is either 
studying for, or has already achieved, a position 
in the administrative service, in the armed forces, 
in the foreign service, or in some other branch 
of government. 

Nor are the older generations backward in 
facing up to the new conditions, although their 
links with the past are naturally stronger. Many 
of them now pay great attention to the develop- 
ment of their private estates, and their influence 
and prestige among the people whom they 
formerly ruled are still considerable. But the field 
of public employment is not as accessible to them 
as it is to their sons. It is not always easy for 
princes of forty or fifty years of age to find the 
Opportunities to serve India which their capacity 
and experience warrant. 

Yet there is the example of the Maharao of 
Kutch, the father of the bridegroom in the Kutch- 
Tripura alliance. This widely travelled prince, 
whose work as Honorary Minister for three years 
in London received high commendation, has now 
been formally appointed to the diplomatic service 
as India’s first Ambassador to Norway. The selec- 
tion of their Maharao for this post has been a 
source of pride to every Kutchi. These enter- 
prising people—the Scots of India—occupy them- 
selves with financial and commercial undertakings 
in every continent as well as in every part of India. 
The great receptions which they organised in their 
prince’s honour testified to the respect and affec- 
tion which the House of Kutch commands. 

The case of the Maharao of Kutch may be 
exceptional because of the degree of personal 
success which he has achieved by hard, unselfish 
work, backed up by remarkable gifts for diplo- 
macy. But the spirit which has inspired him to 
identify himself with the new India is shared by 
many of his contemporaries, as well as by the 
rising generation of the Indian aristocracy. Even 
if succession duties and heavy taxation should 
eat deeply into their fortunes, the spirit in which 
the Indian princely houses are facing the future 
should ensure that they and their traditions will 
remain a permanent part of the heritage of their 
country. 





Rent Demonstration Intelligence 


Two THOUSAND tenants.—Daily Mail, March 18. 
More than 3,000 tenants.—Daily Mirror, March 18. 
NEARLY 4,000 people.—Daily Express, March 18. 
FIVE THOUSAND angry tenants. 
Daily Herald, March 18. 
Six THOUSAND strong.—Daily Worker, March 18. 
* 


Two HUNDRED policemen.—Daily Herald, March 18. 
Povice—about thirty mounted men and one hundred 
on foot.—Daily Mail, March 18. 
* 


Stx arrests were made.—Daily Express, March 18. 
Four men arrested.— Daily Mirror, March 18. 





Harich’s 


E. M. ARDEN 


By J. 


HE Harich case in some ways gives the clearest 
5 aa we have yet had of the disintegration 
that has set in in the Communist world. It is not 
that he himself is a major thinker. But with true 
Teutonic thoroughness both he himself in his 
testament (published in the Observer this week) 
and his accusers in their indictment of him have 
mapped out every corner of Communism’s cul- 
de-sac. 

In Eastern Germany the regime is supported 
almost solely by its bureaucrats and the huge 
‘Party intelligentsia.’ Harich as one of the leading 
members of the latter is thus a significant figure 
in the calculations of the ruling group. 


His connections with the great wave of revul- 
sion in other Communist countries are even more 
striking. He was accused of contacts with ‘like- 
minded Polish intellectuals’ and with Professor 
Lukacs, long known as the greatest of Marxist 
scholars, and the Hungarian Petoefi circle. 
Lukacs’s testament would be more interesting to 
us than Harich’s, but he is with Nagy, under 
Russian arrest. Before disappearing, however, he 
gave an interview later printed in the Polish press. 
He said of Hungary what Harich has in effect said 
of Germany: that the Communist Party is so 
loathed by the population that there is no chance 
of it getting its way either by consent or even, in 
the long run, by force. The workers (again as in 
Germany) trust only the illegal Social Democrats. 
The only chance of attaining any sort of socialism 
is therefore to form an alliance with, or hand over 
power to, the Social Democrats, at the same time 
hoping to start afresh building up a new Left-wing 
Marxist group (whose first task will be to live 
down the stigma of Stalinism). Lukacs gave his 
interview while he was one of Nagy’s Ministers 
and he could not extend his analysis to the Soviet 
Union. Harich has done so. He argues, in Marxist 
terms, that the Kremlin rulers have completely 
lost popular support even in Russia, and rely on 
force. And he sees that reliance on force alone is 
in the long run hopeless. His solution is the total 
abandonment of the present political system. 

The evolution of Nagy and Lukacs and Harich 
(and Djilas in Yugoslavia, if it comes to that) 
from the most rigid doctrinaire Stalinism to their 
present attitude shows that there is a possible way 
back from the principles of terrorist bureaucracy 
into a willingness to accept the rules of’ demo- 
cratic society. It has long been clear that the Com- 
munist regimes would either evolve or perish. 
Harich and Co. have pointed out one of the ways 
of evolving. For the men in power in the Kremlin, 
however, it must look more difficult: they have 
everything to lose. In recent months the tendency 
to strike out blindly at the forces beyond their 
control and understanding has been very evident. 
Even so it is worth remarking that Harich’s 
‘treason’—much of which took place after the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt—has not 
been suppressed with total Stalinist rigour. Ten 
years’ imprisonment is not much by Soviet stand- 
ards—particularly in a trial so obviously designed 
to break the East German opposition. It seems 
likely that Ulbricht has been restrained by the 
Russians and that they have not yet finally written 
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Treason 


off the Right-wing opposition. Ulbricht has, in- 
deed, managed to incriminate his old opponent, 
Paul Merker, former Politburo member who was 
imprisoned in 1953 and rehabilitated last. year, 
and at least to point the finger at an even more 
important leader of the old Right-wing faction 
broken after the 1953 revolt—Franz Dahlem. 
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Yet the intellectual opposition remains vocal jn 
East Germany, as it does in one form or another 
right through the Communist bloc—even jp 
Russia. The leaders in the Kremlin, after frantic 
oscillations between concession and repression, 
seem uncertain and disorientated. International 
Communism was trained, with the utmost cruelty, 
to suit one rider skilled with bit and spur. The 
stable boys find that they, cannot manage the horse 
he left them. And their assistants are already 
beginning to make pointed references to humane 
killers. 


Mrs. Meir’s Objectives 


By a Correspondent 


NLY a few days before Mrs. Meir’s hasty 

departure for America, Government spokes- 
men in Jerusalem were cautiously counting Israel’s 
blessings. Of the two issues, Gaza and Tiran, free- 
dom of shipping in the Straits, with its enormous 
possibilities for the development of Elath and the 
absorption of immigrants, had much the greater 
long-term positive significance, and for this alone, 


they thought, the withdrawal had been justified: 
to hold out longer would have alienated sympathy 
with the result that, sanctions or no sanctions, 
foreign shipping might have boycotted Elath— 
and freedom of shipping without ships is useless. 
As for Gaza, it was to be hoped that the UNEF 
would keep a solid truce and keep Egypt out. 

‘That is just what I have not the slightest confi- 
dence that they will do,’ I was told by Yigal Allon 
(leader of Ahdut Avoda, a party which, although 
within the Government, had objected to with- 
drawal). ‘Gaza is a vital question of security. 
Neutralised, her borders closed to fedayeen and 
open. for the economic links by which she can be 
rescued from the dole, she is a peaceful neighbour 
separating us from Egypt by the whole length of 
the Sinai Desert. But Gaza in Egyptian hands is 
a guerrilla base separated from our farms by 
only a road, and a bridgehead for invasion.’ 

The withdrawal had indeed been bitterly re- 
sented by a large section of the nation. In deciding 
to withdraw without more solid guarantees Ben- 
Gurion had asked the country to ‘throw itself 
upon the conscience of the world.’ Disappoint- 
ment was the deeper when, within the next few 
days, the Cassandras of the opposition were 
proved right in their predictions. 

The day after the take-over the border, closed 
to trade, was broken by marauders as well as 
crossed by Arab refugees who had co-operated 


Jerusalem 
with the Jews and were now fleeing from the 
rioting in Gaza. ‘We don’t want Egyptian terri- 
tory, but we want security,’ people told me in the 
settlements I visited at the beginning of last week, 
There had been several killings by ambush and by 
mines believed to have been laid by fedayeen, and 
the villages, after their four-month holiday from 
tension, were feeling the resumption of the strain, 
To the Israelis’ cynical astonishment, it was 
learned. that the UNEF had orders not to act 
except in self-defence. 

By Wednesday when I came back to Jerusalem 
Egypt had announced the restoration of her rule 
in Gaza and that her aim was still no less than 
Israeli’s destruction, and Ben-Gurion had de- 
clared that Israel reserved her right to act. People 
looked coldly determined, not least the Foreign 
Minister, whom I saw’that afternoon. She did not 
mince her words. The situation was extremely 
dangerous, she told me, the atmosphere was as it 
had been before October 29. 

I suggested that there was a difference—Israel 
now had world sympathy. ‘Sympathy,’ she said, 
‘is not much use unless it leads to action. That 
action must be to keep Egypt out of Gaza. Why 
can’t the United Nations tell her what she may or 
may not do?’ Speaking of the conflict between 
East and West she said: ‘Why is the West so weak 
here in the Middle East? Egypt and Syria are fast 
turning into satellites like Hungary. If the West 
wants to prevent this it must act. Not that it’s my 
business what Colonel Nasser does at home— 
what concerns me is what he does here.’ 

I asked her what was the position with regard 
to Suez. She said: ‘Time will tell. Israel ships will 
go in with the others.’ 

And in Gaza, did she think the situation might 
revert for long to the uneasy equilibrium of the 
days before the Sinai campaign? She answered: 
‘No, because we cannot tolerate it.’ But would not 
Israel’s action be hampered by the presence of the 
UN force? ‘The West,’ she said, ‘assumed respon- 
sibilities towards us when it pressed us to with- 
draw, now it must implement them. In any case, 
we do not intend to have our people killed, what- 
ever UN or its forces here may think. Israel will 
act unless the West acts to avert a crisis.’ She 
added: ‘But we are hoping still that we will not 
be forced to it. There is still time for a determined 
stand by the United Nations.’ 

Two days later General Latif, the Egyptian 
Governor, had arrived in Gaza and Mrs. Meir 
was on her way to Paris, London and New York. 
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Portrait of the Week 


Tue backcloth of inter- 
national affairs has been 
rapidly changed from Capitol 
Hill to the Ocean Club, Ber- 
muda, where President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Dulles, Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd have converged to play 
golf and discuss the scene they 
have left behind. It is not, at 
present, particularly sunlit. The President has 
admittedly been on a short cough-curing cruise 
in the Caribbean, but Mr. Dulles has left dark 
doubts hanging over the Gaza strip. He had no 
sooner returned from Australia than he was con- 
fronted by the Israeli Foreign Secretary wanting, 
as she put it, ‘action’ which she considers to have 
been pledged by Mr. Dulles before the Israeli 
withdrawal. His reply was that the United States 
stood by the hopes and expectations it had earlier 
expressed, a declaration which seems to have 
caused the American press to give up its hopes and 
expectations that Mr. Dulles will ever be explicit. 
Mr. Hammarskjéld has flown to Egypt to 
review the situation, and President Nasser has 
announced his terms for Suez shipping, the salient 
feature of which is that dues must be paid to the 
Canal Authority in advance. 

Mr. Macmillan is in no better plight, having left 
behind him a strike involving 200,000 shipyard 
workers and a threatened strike of the entire 
engineering industry. The offer of shipbuilding 
employers to accept arbitration on the men’s 
claim for a pay rise came too late to avert the 
disaster, and in spite of prolonged back-stage 
mancuvring there seems to be no prospect of 
any settlement for some time. The engineering 
unions have meanwhile been meeting to fix upon 
what form their protest is to take, and have 
decided (with a good deal of internal bickering) 
to call out their members in increasing numbers 
over the next fortnight. The railways are also sim- 
mering. The National Union of Railwaymen have 
rejected an award of a 3 per cent. increase in 
wages, describing it as an insult. Of the quartet, 
Mr. Lloyd appears to be in the best shape for, as 
he assured the Commons last week, he is confi- 
dent that ‘the desire to bring the Middle East crisis 
to the issue of arms no longer exists.’ 

In their absence the Colonial Secretary is 
grappling alone with the most recent developments 
in the Cyprus conflict. A new train of events was 
started by the appearance last week of an EOKA 
pamphlet offering to suspend operations as soon 
as Archbishop Makarios is released. This offer 
was the more remarkable since it followed imme- 
diately on the execution of an eighteen-year-old 
Cypriot for carrying arms, an action which has 
caused violent reactions in Greece and even in the 
United States Senate. Field-Marshal Harding has 
come home to London to discuss the matter and 
made some ominously unrelenting remarks at the 
airport. Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced on Wednes- 
day that the Government had accepted in prin- 
ciple the offer of the Secretary-General of NATO 
to use his good offices for conciliation. 

Other Commonwealth items include the arrival 
of the UN mediator in Kashmir, a raging flood of 
the Zambesi which nearly wrecked the Kariba 





dam project, and the refusal of the newly elected 
African members of the Kenya Legislative 
Council to take part in the multi-racial govern- 
ment founded on the Lyttelton plan. 

A deep and possibly ominous calm has pre- 
vailed behind the Iron Curtain—apart from a 
Russian counterpart of recent Western European 


‘moves towards union. This consists in proposals 


for an all-European organisation covering eco- 
nomic and atomic co-operation. Western military 


Westminster 


DEFINITELY a week for jump- 
ing to conclusions. Conclusion 
number one is that the old 
grey Zilly is not what he used 

att to be. True, his question on 
4 4) Tuesday was twice as long as 


Ca" anybody else’s, but his half- 


LI A nearted demeanour, as the 
(UMMA *Prime Minister replied, was 
saddening to anyone who could remember him in 
the good old days. Perhaps he will recover when 
filled with the old familiar juice of a Labour 
Government (but see conclusion number five). 
Conclusion number two is that if President 
Eisenhower should slice his second at the sixteenth 
and let Mr. Macmillan have the full force of a 
number two iron in the seat of the trousers it will 
do the Prime Minister nothing but good. His trick 
of swivelling round to his own supporters when 
he wants them to cheer is becoming noticeably 
tiresome. Whenever the Opposition is having a go 
at him about H-bomb tests he trots out the same 
answer (all about not allowing Britain to be with- 
out these jolly things while other people have 
them) and looks demandingly up at his own 
benches as he does so, for all the world like a 
Victorian actor-manager up-staging Othello while 
playing Iago. Besides, it embarrasses Mr. Butler. 
Conclusion number three is that questions have 
changed since Socrates was a lad. What would 
Thrasymachus have made of this, for instance? 


Dr. BARNET Stross: To ask the Minister of 
Labour, why the total number of bursts of abra- 
sive wheels is listed on page 85 of the Chief 
Inspector's Report for 1955 as being 184, where- 
as on page 268 it is listed as 110. 

Mr. Macleod, alas, missed the opportunity to 
reply that the little people had been at it again. 
But how about this for a thousand a year plus 
expenses? 

Mr. Croucn: To ask the Minister of Works, 
how often the windows in the Palace of West- 
minster are cleaned. 


Conclusion number four (borne out by the cold 
columns of Hansard) is that Captain Waterhouse 
really did say, during the Middle East debate, that 
we ought if necessary to station ships at the end 
of the Suez Canal and forcibly prevent it from 
being used. 






Conclusion number five is that the Labour 
Party not only ought to lose the next General 
Election but, unless it pulls itself together fairly 
quickly, actually will. The debate on the social 
services, originally fixed for the beginning of the 
month, had been postponed to make way for the 
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co-operation is not faring very well under the 
threat of withdrawal of British troops from the 
Rhine. Discussions in WEU on the problem have 
resulted in the postponement of the withdrawal 
of half the numbers originally intended. 

At home, nerves are tightening in preparation 
for the Budget. The blow, if it is one, will have 
been slightly softened by an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the petrol ration, but not by the increase 
of Id. in its price. University grants have been 
increased, though, and there have been proposals 
that the Budget rush of marriages shall be stag- 
gered over three months. 


Commentary 


famous Goon Show motion, ‘Shut up, Eccles!’ 
If my memory serves me aright, one or two mem- 
bers complained during that debate that it was a 
waste of time and that they would have been 
much better off debating the subject originally 
proposed. Incredible though it may seem, they 
were wrong. 

The reasons are not far to seek; no farther, at 
any rate, than Warrington and Llanelly. Dr. Edith 
Summerskill entered Parliament after a famous 
victory in 1938, and one might say that since that 
day she has never looked forward. Following her 
recent visit to Egypt, with its concomitant indis- 
cretions, the word went about the town that 
somebody at Transport House had gently inti- 
mated to her that it would be as well if she kept 
away from Lewisham during the by-election there 
lest worse indiscretions were to befall. If that may 
be taken as a precedent, it would be no bad thing 
for the same kindly genie to breathe into her ear 
the suggestion that she stay away from the 
Despatch Box for a bit. For her speech opening 
the debate for the Opposition was catastrophic. 
Delivered in a flat, grinding monotone, it com- 
bined statistics and bathos to a remarkable degree. 
There were, on the one hand, phrases which 
sounded as though they were the answer to Dr. 
Barnet Stross’s question about abrasive wheels: 


‘.. an integrated domiciliary service... 
*. . . welfare milk accounted for-11 per cent. of 
the total sales . . .", ‘. . . the chemist-doctor re- 
lationship . . ., *. . . body-building foods . . ., 
‘. . Categories . . . 2 per cent. reduction 
... Chiropody . . .’ Downstairs, more and more 


green leather became visible; up in the gallery, 
more and more of my colleagues slipped out for 
a fortifying cup of tea; the sun shrugged and 
hurried off to the horizon; a grey, dusty film 
seemed to settle over everything, like the houses 
next to the cement works; I thought of the Great 
Plague, the Red Death, the Fall of the House of 
Usher, the chestnut blight that Mr. Thurber’s 
great-uncle caught. Like Caliban, I cried todream 
again. 

And then, on the other hand, there were the 
bits which sprang from Dr. Edith’s apparent con- 
viction that the death of Little Nell is the greatest 
piece of descriptive writing in all literature. The 
policy of the Government, it appeared, was ‘to 
deliberately stunt the children’s bodies’; the 
money (an expensive business, this body-stunting) 
was to come from the ‘little purses of the sick and 
aged.’ Once stunted, incidentally, a body never 
recovers; Dr. Edith quoted the words of a Labour 
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MP, raised in poverty and gone before, to hard- 
faced members opposite : ‘Look at my body—and 
look at theirs.’ I looked at her body, and was so 
ungallant as to look away so sharply I almost 
gave myself a detachment of the retina. 

You would not think that even the Labour 
Party, having delivered themselves ‘bound and 
living and with open eyes’ into the hands of the 
enemy, would then provide the executioner with a 
specially sharpened axe. Yet their winding-up 
speech was made by Mr. James Griffiths. Back to 
the Speaker, right forearm on the box, left hand 
used to clutch lapel, spectacles or air, as the fit 
took him, Mr. Griffiths ranted a pretty lungful 
(‘A few paltry millions’ was his fancy phrase: I 
advise him to try it on the taxpayer) and managed 
to destroy his own case in a welter of bad statis- 
tics, fallacious logic and plain old-fashioned hum- 
bug. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, replying, was merciless, 
and rightly so. But he not only pulverised the 
Opposition case in general, and Mr. Griffiths in 
particular, with the cpld, solid hammer of well- 
turned argument; he made a speech which jumped 
him up half a dozen rungs of the ladder at once. 
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As the word spread the Conservative benches 
began to fill; before he sat down they were packed 
tight. Indeed the Front Bench was packed more 
than tight; with sixteen Ministers on it it could 
accommodate no more; later arrivals sat all over 
the dais of the Speaker’s chair like a tableau 
vivant (Mr. Martin Redmayne was sitting almost 
on the Speaker’s shoes), or were relegated, like 
Dr. Hill, to the back benches, or stood, like Mr. 
Enoch Powell, draped elegantly against the Civil 
Servants’ loose-box. Even the Opposition, hearing 
that something was afoot, began to pour in; 
though their Front Bench was never so full as the 
Government’s, it did in the end sport Mr. Bevan 
sitting beside Dr. Summerskill. Or not quite be- 
side, as a matter of fact; between them Dr. 
Summerskill plonked down very firmly her dreary 
crocodile handbag, and it stood on guard there 
until the House divided, as the Sword of Nothung 
lay between Siegfried and Briinnhilde all through 
the night in the cave on the Felsberg. I suppose 
Dr. Edith will think me wanting in tact if I were 
to say that after her speech she need not have 
bothered. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


LESS THAN A WEEK after Mr. Butler’s 
impressive speech on prisons, the 
Government’s Homicide Bill com- 
pleted its journey through Parlia- 
ment. Not even the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s extraordinary invocation of 
the spirit of Montrose and ‘the fire 
of moderation’ could conceal the 
contrast between Mr. Butler’s hopes 
of humanising our prisons and 
7 bringing reason into our penal 

system, and a bill based on neither reason nor prin- 
ciple tut on political expediency. Although it has 
got its bill, the Government's difficulties over hang- 
ing are by no means over. It is now nineteen 
months since the last man was hanged, and I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Butler might decide 
that it would be more trouble than it is worth to 
start up executions again. In spite of Lord 
Goddard's thunder about the Bill of Rights, to 
continue granting reprieves in every case would, 
as Lord Templewood showed, be neither un- 
precedented nor unconstitutional. There was a 
reprieve in every case of infanticide from 1849 
until 1922, when the death penalty was abolished 
by statute, and nobody under eighteen has been 
executed since 1887, though this was only made 
statutory in 1937. , 
. 





* * 


ALL-PARTY COMMITTEES at the House of Commons 
tend to be rather dreadful things, oozing bon- 
homie at every pore. ‘This thing,’ they say, ‘is 
above party politics’ (what do they expect it to 
be—below?). But one must make an exception in 
the case of the Parliamentary Home Safety 
Group, which has just opened an exhibition in the 
Upper Waiting Hall of the House of Commons. 
The exhibition is provided largely by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents and the 
British Standards Institute; it includes a macabre 
dish full of mingled sweets and poisonous tablets, 
visitors being encouraged to try to tell them 
apart, with the unspoken rider ‘How do you 


expect the children to, then?’ Apart from that, 
and some photographs of burned and scalded 
bodies, so horrifying that it is difficult to look at 
them for more than a few seconds, the exhibition 
is worthy rather than exciting. But worthiness, as 
the elaborately inter-party speeches of the open- 
ing ceremony made clear, is the object of the 
exercise. Seventeen deaths a day from accidents 
in the home are too many; it makes a welcome 
change to see the Commons giving a lead. 
* * a 

AT LUNCH the other day I heard Sir David 
Robertson giving his reasons for his North of 
Scotland Development Bill, which was talked out 
in the Commons last Friday: a few hours later I 
was listening to some of the crofters of South Uist, 
brought down to Manchester by Granada to ex- 
plain to television viewers—and to Sir David— 
why they want to escape from being developed. 
Often in such disputes both sides are wrong; in 
this one it is easy to feel both sides are right. Sir 
David is certainly justified in saying that it is 
absurd to prate about preserving ancient Highland 
culture and tradition when nineteen out of twenty 
Highland children leave home as soon as they are 
old enough, to find any kind of work they can— 
so that he has seen girls who might have been 
Flora Macdonalds, in their home surroundings, 
working as skivvies in Glasgow. The only hope for 
them, he thinks, is to bring into the Highlands 
every industry that can be induced to come in, 
hydro-electric, atomic, or even rocket. He regards 
the opposition to the South Uist rocket station as 
something trumped up partly by the Catholic 
influence, partly by the Scottish nationalist move- 
ment, always ready to blow other people’s bag- 
pipes, to publicise themselves. Why, he asks, if the 
crofters really feel so strongly, have they not made 


their opposition felt before? 
* * * 


THIS KIND OF TALK infuriates the crofters, and 
such of their spokesmen as Sir Compton Macken- 
zie—who denounced the project in the Spectator 


a couple of years ago. It got by then, they claim, 
because the RAF assured them that the rocket 
range brain-child, though it might sound illegitj. 
mate, was a very small one: only a handful of 
acres. Now the RAF has announced that the 
scheme is to be extended in acreage and Popula- 
tion density, and its spokesmen have displayed 
that lack of tact in which the RAF is Tapidly 
becoming the senior Service by saying that South 
Uist is only a couple of hundred miles from 
‘civilisation’—from Glasgow! The crofters point 
out that so far from South Uist losing its youth, 
it has actually increased its population; and that 
it already has flourishing industries, some of which 
—like fishing—will be killed by the rocket Tange, 
But their decisive argument is that there should 
at least be a public inquiry before the scheme is 
proceeded with. If nature reserves in Dorset can 
be withheld, owing to public opposition, from use 
as bombing ranges it is surely desirable that the 
facts should be investigated before an island with 
a distinctive human culture of its own should be 
given over to the RAF. That a Conservative 
government should refuse an inquiry is the sort 
of bureaucratic triumph which Conservative 
governments are elected to prevent. 


* * * 


LONG BEFORE Miss Nancy Mitford was heard of, 
the English system of titles has been a stumbling- 
block to foreigners. In their early book, The Holy 
Family, Marx and Engels were able to jeer at 
some length at a German philosophical opponent 
for referring to Sir James Graham simply as 
‘Sir Graham.” Marxist scholarship has decayed in 
the last hundred years in many ways, but I have 
never come across such a curious example as one 
which now appears in the Moscow Young Com- 
munist paper Komsomolskaya Pravda. It prints 
an article which starts off with the question ‘What 
do young British lords do in their spare time?’ 
and finds the answer in the behaviour of ‘Lord 
Anthony Clive’ and ‘Lord Basil David.’ These 
fascist peers have, it seems, been leading a party 
of aristocratic British students to assist the Hun- 
garian counter-revolution. In fact, a curious con- 
fusion has promoted two commoners—brothers 
whose surname, it will be remembered, was Lord. 
My own recollection is that their actions were 
closer to the ‘nation of shopkeepers’ stereotype of 
the English than to the milord tradition. 
» * * 

AS SIR LINTON ANDREWS points out in a letter to 
the Editor this week Mr. Randolph Churchill has 
not yet reported to the Press Council the refusal 
of the Yorkshire Post to accept an advertisement 
for his book. All he has so far done is to forward 
copies of the correspondence over the advertise- 
ment to the Council for information. He has 
delayed making a formal complaint as he wanted 
the Press Council first to dispose of his case 
against W. H. Smith for refusing to handle the 
book, in order that Sir Linton might be spared 
the embarrassment of having to move out of the 
chair for that hearing as well. The sympathy that 
I expressed for Sir Linton last week was there- 
fore premature. Incidentally, before taking off for 
Bermuda Mr. Churchill asked the Smith’s at Lon- 
don Airport for a copy of his book. Having been 
told that they had not got a copy, he asked if 
they would order one for him. This they agreed 
to do and he handed over 7s. 6d. I shall be 
interested to hear the sequel. PHAROS 
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Randolph’s Finest Hour 


By EVELYN. WAUGH 


o one who knows Mr. Randolph Churchill 
and wishes to express distaste for him 
should ever be at a loss for words which would be 
both opprobrious and apt. When, in May, 1955, 
the People described him as ‘chief among’ those 
who ‘have not seen fit to fight openly for seats but 
prefer to be paid hacks, paid to write biased 
accounts of the campaign’ (the General Election), 
they attacked a man who had made himself 
obnoxious to them, in one of the rather few 
places in which he was entirely impregnable. 
It was a preposterous comment which in the slow 
processes of the law at last brought them into the 
courts in October, 1956. Any man, and par- 
ticularly a poor man, who has the courage to 
risk his money and expose himself to cross- 
examination in order to defend his reputation 
against the misrepresentations of the rich and 
powerful press is sure of a sympathetic hearing. 
Mr. Churchill was awarded £5,000 and it was a 
very popular win indeed. Now he has published a 
full account of the affair.* 

It all, in Mr. Churchill’s chronology, dates back 
to September, 1953, when he was asked to pro- 
pose the health of the editor of the Daily Mirror 
at a public luncheon. Mr. Churchill, rather than 
refuse, took the opportunity to arraign the guest 
of honour and a number of absent newspaper 
proprietors on the charge of pornography. I wish 
I had been there. It sounded a first-class joke. 
But apparently it was the first skirmish in a 
holy war which Mr. Churchill felt himself in- 
spired to lead and he was much annoyed to find 
that The Times newspaper did not take him 
seriously. Off he went to Manchester next month 
and amplified his charges before the Publicity 
Association. Still no report in The Times. He 
issued his two speeches as a pamphlet. W. H. 
Smith and Sons refused to sell it. Back he went to 
Fleet Street in November and preached to the 
Forum. There was, he believed, a conspiracy to 
silence him. That is always the complaint of the 
crank, but in this matter Mr. Churchill had an 
important and popular cause. I think he makes 
a plausible case. 

Mr. Ainsworth, the editor of the People, was 
one of the men whom Mr. Churchill named as 
a leading pornographer. Nineteen months later 
Mr. Ainsworth libelled him in the singularly 
infelicitous terms quoted above. Fifteen months 
later he, or someone else, paid £5,000 for his 
clumsiness. 

Throughout the two days’ trial the rival bar- 
risters exchanged the customary polite references 
fo one another’s brilliant advocacy, but to the 
lay reader it seems that the deciding factors were 
Mr. Ainsworth’s diffidence in appearing per- 
sonally—a fastidiousness in sharp contrast to his 
literary activities—and Mr. Churchill’s exuberant 
and dominating eloquence. Indeed, he set an 
example of style and diction to both counsel. 
Mr. Fearnley-Whittingstall, in opening, spoke of 
‘nailing a lie to the mast’ and began his final 
speech with the cryptic exclamation, ‘Yo ho ho 
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and a bottle of rum tactics.’ Mr. Gilbert Paull, 
in his final speech for the defence, said: ‘It was 
not the attacks on Mr. Ainsworth that got his 
(Mr. Ainsworth’s) goat,’ while Mr. Churchill, in 
the sustained oration which, with occasional 
prompting from the cross-examining counsel, 
comprised his performance in the box, never 
strayed from the thin second growth of the 
Augustan grove save to penetrate at moments 
into the solid wood which his father frequents. 
There is even at times a touch of the fire and pre- 
cision of Hilaire Belloc. Sometimes poor Mr. 
Paull edged in a word and got soundly snubbed. 
‘Q.: Is it criminal to call you a hack? A.: I am 
not suggesting it is criminal—this is a civil action, 
Mr. Paull.’ Even the judge received scant atten- 
tion at times. ‘Q.: I am suggesting to you that the 
language shows a complete lack of —— A.: You 
would rather I wrote what people like—Mr. 
Justice Jones: Let counsel finish the question. 
The Witness: You were complaining about the 
language I used, etc.’ [My italics.] 

Unable to call any witness for the defence, 
Mr. Paull resorted to the futile expedient of 
searching Mr. Churchill's other writings in order 
to show him as equally intemperate a& Mr. Ains- 
worth. Mr. Churchill firmly kept him to the issue 
that he complained, not of the violence of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s language, but of the falsehood of 
the allegations. Poor Mr. Paull made a sad show 
of pretending to take with great seriousness ex- 
pressions that were patently ironical or facetious. 
In the Punch-and-Judy dialogue Mr. Churchill 
scored every time. It was his own personal 
triumph. But, reading it, one is left at the end 
with a certain disgust. 

Mr. Churchill got his damages. Counsel and 
solicitors got their fees. The jury dispersed, no 
doubt, with satisfaction at seeing justice done 
and a rich, unlovely commercial undertaking lose 
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some of its huge profits. But who, one wonders, 
really pays? Mr. Churchill's is one among a crop 
of recent libel actions, somé trivial, some, like 
the Duke of Norfolk’s, very grave, in which 
heavy damages have been awarded. But do the 
libellers ever suffer at all? Libel can be a graver 
delinquency than pornography. Nearly twenty 
years ago a bright, young magazine, Night and 
Day, was ruined and extinguished by a libel 
action brought by a rich corporation. 

Does anyone in the modern world of the great 
newspapers experience the slightest setback in his 
profession, does any journalist, editor or owner 
smoke a single cigarette the fewer as the penalty 
for his nasty and illegal practices? The time, | 
think, is ripe for the restoration of the pillory. 


Ballad of Randolph Churchill 


I can’t imagine why they print the stuff. 

I never dream of reading it, do you? 
The fellow’s little better than a tough. 

I don’t believe a word of it is true. 

That tale about what happened at the Zoo— 
It's not what any gentleman would say— 

Such shocking taste and so unlikely, too— 
But have you seen what Randolph wrote today ? 


The thing’s no more than just a game of bluff. 
He knows quite well they'd never dare to sue. 
He knows quite well it’s really safe enough. 
I think it’s such a vulgar thing to do. 

Why shouldn't Petronella dine with Hugh? 
And, if they did—why then, who cares, I pray? 
Who cares if the Archbishop did have ‘flu? 
But have you seen what Randolph wrote today ? 


He always thinks it funny to be rough. 
I call it boring. There is nothing new 

In all those anecdotes, hashed off the cuff, 
Of what they said and when to you-know-who, 
I don’t care twopence for that rotten crew. 

He knows about as much as nuts in May— 
Fact is he simply hasn't got a clue, 

But have you seen what Randolph wrote today? 

ENnvol 

Prince, bolts are often awkward from the blue, 
That little meeting at Montego Bay— 

Just how would you explain if people knew? 
But have you seen what Randolph wrote today ? 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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Defence—How Not to Slim 


By CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 


NTIL a year and a half ago the British Army 
of the Rhine comprised three armoured divi- 
sions and one infantry division. That ratio was 
decided in the light of war experience, an 
appreciation of the effect of nuclear weapons, 
and the knowledge of what the Russians were 
doing to increase their proportion of armour to 
infantry. By 1955 they had sixty-five divisions 
of armoured type, according to NATO intel- 
ligence, and these form the bulk of their active 
army in Europe. The twenty-two Russian divi- 
sions in East Germany comprise eighteen of 
armoured type. 
But that summer the British War Office began 
to veer on a different course, under the influence 


of ‘infantry’ minds and arguments. The famous 
1ith Armoured Division was disbanded and 
replaced by an infantry division, so that the 
proportion was made even. In the autumn a 
further step in reorganisation was taken—to 
increase the power of the infantry. The infantry 
divisions, which formerly had one armoured 
regiment apiece, were now given three apiece— 
one for each infantry brigade—and also a regi- 
ment of medium artillery. At the same time one 
of the armoured divisions, the 6th, was re- 
organised on a reduced basis of four armoured 
regiments and one armoured infantry battalion, 
while the other armoured division was ‘put on the 
shelf.’ 
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These changes made the infantry division very 
large (over 20,000 men and well over 3,099 
vehicles), and thus cumbrous to handle. It was 
therefore planned to divide it operationally into 
three brigade groups, each comprising all arms, 
But this arrangement did not make it more mobile 
as it was largely tied to the pace of the marching 
infantry. 


In discussing last year’s changes with many 
soldiers serving in BAOR, or who have studied 
them, I have found hardly anyone who likes either 
of the two patterns—save the few at the top who 
adopted them. The general criticism has been that 
the infantry pattern is so bulky and road-bound 
that it would all too easily become stuck, while 
very vulnerable to atomic weapons. Indeed, a 
frequent comment is that it would prove ‘dis. 
astrous’ in a nuclear war, and is equally unfitted 
to deal with a frontier raid or other local threats 
because it is overloaded with heavy equipment, 
As for the armoured pattern, this is considered | 
too weak in accompanying infantry for sustained 
action, and only suited for a quick thrust or short 
dash that would not involve ‘staying out at night’ 
in a hostile area. 

It was the more strange that we should adopt 
such patterns since it increased the difference 
between our organisation and that of our allies, 
The Americans, French and Germans are all 
organising their divisions on a more mobile and 
flexible pattern, smaller in size. It is most signifi- 
cant that the Germans are rebuilding their army 
on a ratio of three armoured to two infantry divi- 
sions, and the latter are to be completely motor- 
ised. Morever, in the armoured divisions tank and 
armoured infantry units are evenly balanced. 

The Germans, profiting by experience, have 
improved on their divisional patterns of the last 
war, while taking account of nuclear contingen- 
cies. But we are parcelling out most of the tanks 

























to bolster the infantry—a repetition of the mis- 
take that proved so disastrous to the French in 
1940 and to the Russians in 1941. 


A further change in the organisation of BAOR 
is now impending. But as at present planned it 
does not appear to be a change for the better. 
While prompted by the need for economy, it was 
initiated before the recent changes in the Govern- 
ment, and bears the stamp of the military con- 
ception that prevailed in the 1955 reorganisation. 
It is thus difficult for the new Ministers to re 
fashion it at this late stage. But it has already 
produced very unfortunate political repercussions 
among our allies in NATO. 


As reported, the main feature of the proposed 
economies in BAOR that were submitted to the 
Council of our allies is that the four divisions of 
our pledged contribution will be replaced by sit 
brigade groups—five of infantry and one of 
armoured type. It is not surprising that this 
created deep dismay, and a general complaint 
that we are proposing to scrap our Treaty promise, 
made as recently as 1954, ‘to maintain on the 
mainland of Europe . . . four divisions and the 
Second Tactical Air Force, or such other forces 
as the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, ft 
gards as having equivalent fighting capacity: 
Continental governments are long accustomed t0 
reckoning strength in terms of ‘divisions.’ Any of 
them could instantly calculate that six brigade 
groups would be equivalent only to two divisions, 
in the normal way of reckoning. Indeed, to such 
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division-minded’ . statesmen it sounded even 
worse. 

It is the more unfortunate because unnecessary 
_as a way of achieving the required reduction 
jn manpower and cost. The Americans, French 
and Germans are remodelling divisions in such 
a way as to require only about 12,000 men even 
at war establishment—barely three-fifths the scale 
of our present infantry divisions in BAOR. 

Moreover the French and Americans have in 
turn adopted a new model organisation in five 
combat groups, eliminating intermediate head- 
quarters, and thereby saving a large number of 
non-fighting personnel, while increasing quickness 
and flexibility of manceuvre. For the past fifteen 
years I have been urging this system of organisa- 
tion in ‘fives——which the Americans have now 
christened the ‘pentana concept’ and the ‘pen- 
tomic division’-—without arousing more than a 
lukewarm interest among the heads of our Army, 
whereas the French and Americans were remark- 
ably prompt to try it when I set out the case for 
it publicly in 1950, and after extensive trial 
decided to adopt it. 

We could produce three new model divisions 
of this type from the same number of men that 
are required for two divisions of the present 





BAOR pattern—or the six brigade groups now 
proposed by the War Office. Alternatively, we 
could produce two of the new model armoured 
divisions and two of a lighter type—what I would 
call a ‘light infantry’ division—thus maintaining 
the total of four in accord with our 1954 pledge. 
The total of actual fighting units, armoured and 
infantry, would be thirty-two compared with the 
twenty-four visualised under the War Office 
scheme. 

That scheme has compound disadvantages. 
First, the political-and psychological disadvantage 
that our ‘four divisions’ disappear, and that even 
on a calculation of ‘equivalent fighting capacity’ 
our contribution looks halved—the brigade 
groups are not large enough to be rechristened 
‘divisions’ without appearing fraudulent. Next, 
the military disadvantages of an ill-balance be- 
tween armour and infantry, of diminished fight- 
ing strength and of poor mobility. Then, the 
further disadvantage that our organisation will be 
very different from that of the new model our 
allies are now adopting. The difference will create 
many difficulties in co-operation. 

In sum, we shall be choosing the worst solution 
for our problems. That seems, unfortunately, to 
have become a national habit in recent times. It 


is to be hoped that we can still take a better way 
to slim. 
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Polish Notebook 


By 


ERHAPS it is a little naive to be surprised at 
Pine extent to which Warsaw is rebuilt. After 
all, it is ten years since the war. But cities with 
85 per cent. total damage are not so common as 
all that even in this enlightened age, and the name 
of Warsaw is associated with ruin, with the break- 
up of everything that was once European civilisa- 
tion. Two opposing whirlwinds struck it—one 
from the east and one from the west—leaving 
behind them the shells of houses and palaces 
whose blackened portals are flanked by 
caryatids surprised at the sudden removal of the 
lintel from above their heads. 

Architectural symbolism, indeed, neatly expres- 
ses the whole Polish dilemma. On the one hand 
the Nowy Swiat—a principal shopping street— 
and the old town have been rebuilt as they were 
down to the smallest detail, and there is a debate 
going on in the press as to whether the old Royal 
Palace should be reconstructed as well. On the 
other, there is Constitution Square and the central 
avenue of the city, the Marszalkowska, towering 
heavily in the coarse and hideous style of the East 
Berlin Stalinallee, another of those grandoise 
atrocities which have marked Soviet domination 
in Eastern Europe. And the Palace of Culture: a 
giant pinnacled skyscraper in the worst Muscovite 
taste costing vast sums of money and presented to 
the Poles by the Soviet people. Inside it looks like 
an American hotel of the early Twenties, and out- 
side like an ice pudding. Poor Russians! No 
doubt whoever planned this gift thought of it as 
a splendid stroke of policy expressing Soviet 
generosity in a manner calculated to win friends 
and influence people. They little knew. ... 
Today in Warsaw there is no one who would not 
cheerfully contribute his mite of gelignite to blow 
it up. 

The hearts of the Poles are with their own 
graceful architecture. ‘We did it to please the 
people,’ said one crypto-Stalinist to me of the 
reconstruction of the old town. He sighed slightly 
—no doubt at the project’s economic con- 
sequences—as well he might. The rebuilding of 
Warsaw has cost millions, but it was a matter of 
national pride, and, just to show that they can do 
it, the Poles have put up their own (much more 
sightly) skyscraper near the Russian effort. The 
Hotel Warszawa only has one red star instead 
of the clusters on the Palace of Culture. Symbol- 
ism again? 

* * * 

‘Exceptionally mild currents of Atlantic air 
instead of the normal Siberian belt of high pres- 
sure, said the Warsaw weather forecast. That 
was about it. The first thing that strikes a jour- 
nalist who has been in other popular democracies 
is that people talk to him in Poland. From officials 
through intellectuals and journalists down to taxi- 
drivers with a few words of German there is 
nothing blank or guarded about their response to 
an obvious Westerner. Indeed, they are only too 
glad to make conversation till the cows or, at 
any rate, the milk-carts come home. It was not 
always so. ‘Of course, I told him everything was 
fine,’ said a Polish writer to me, talking of a con- 
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versation he had had with a well-known British 
Left-wing journalist a year or two ago. ‘I should 
have been scared to do anything else.’ Now it is 
different. From the windows of the students’ club 
jazz is to be heard blaring at almost any hour of 
the day or night, amplified by a loud-speaker and 
with a fine disregard for worshippers at the 
Church of the Holy Cross opposite. In a window 
a poster proclaims JELLY-ROLL MORTON, BOB- 
SKIEGO: ROCK’N ROLL’N, and the acolytes cavort 
in steps which look suspiciously like those of 
Polish peasant dances, but are intended to be the 
latest thing from the Hammersmith Palais. The 
militia do not interfere with the frightful din. The 
militia are young and like jazz too. 

In the bookshops you cannot buy many French 
or English books at present. This is a question of 
currency, not censorship, and the difficulty is the 
more acute in that there is a great demand for 
Western publications of all kinds, so that the few 
copies of The Times go within minutes of appear- 
ing on the stand. What is wanted is a good supply 
of paper-backs but, for this, money will have to 
be made available. The Polish Government is 
alive to the need for greater contact with the West 
and has, in fact, granted the Writers’ Association 
money for scholarships for young writers to live 
and study in Britain and France. The question 
primarily concerns the young: older intellectuals 
have been astonishingly successful in keeping up 
with works from abroad, even at the height of 
Stalinism. One critic told me that Orwell's /984 
had circulated then, and that its effect had been 
to make its readers think, ‘How could the man 
have known this without living here?’ Strange to 
think that Orwell was criticised here for exaggera- 
tion and sickness of mind at the time he wrote his 
nightmarish book. Insularity could hardly be 
carried further. 

To return to contacts between Poland and the 
West. . . . The demand for them among Polish 
students and intellectuals places a responsibility 
on their opposite numbers in this country. For, 
given the geographical position of Poland, this is 
the way in which we can best aid the Polish people 
to gather the fruits of their October revolution. 
One main result of that revolution has been in- 
creased freedom of speech and information; these 
gains must not be thrown away for sheer want of 
foreign currency. The student who told me he 
could not get hold of books on Old English 
philology (he needed to possess, not merely bor- 
row, them), the journalist who asked me whether 
there was any chance of organising exchanges 
between British and Polish journalists—these 
people are asking for something which every 
aspect of the Western tradition places an obliga- 
tion on us to supply. The British Council does 
what it can, but it cannot do everything, and this, 
I repeat, leaves it up to the individaal. There are 
various small things that we can do. Any traveller 
to Poland should take a stock of Penguin books 
with him and give them away when he has finished 
them, and it would help considerably if publishers 
were ready to send selected books to one or two 
Polish reviews for notice. It is true that the British 
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Council has a scheme for doing this on demand, 
but the mechanism is a little cumbersome, and 
then some critics do not fancy too close a contact 
with British official organisations as yet. It is all 
right now, they say, but things might change. . . . 
In any case, for publishers to send, say, two 
copies of a selected number of important books 
to Poland would mean very little to them, but a 
great deal to Warsaw critics, who, at present, 
review English books from notices in the London 
press. Trade journals please copy. 


* * * 


Of course, these contacts should be both ways. 
I fancy we have something to learn from Polish 
writers as well as they from us. Among other 
things it is interesting to see a genuine political 
involvement for once instead of the pasteboard 
discussions to which we have become accustomed. 
Poets like Wazyk and Jastrun must be the one 
instance in recent times of poetry influencing the 
course of history. Wazyk’s Poem for Adults is 
famous now, and it is highly significant that, in a 
Communist country, this protest should have been 
motivated by the same social conscience as led a 
Neruda and his like into the party elsewhere. In 
a new, half-built town like Nowa Huta, the steel 
works outside Krakow, you can see the hutments 
for temporary labour that lie at the back of Poem 
for Adults. Industrial workers, four-fifths of 
whom lived on the land before 1945, living in 
overcrowded conditions without facilities for 
recreation, earning more than ever before and 
spending it on vodka and amateur-professional 
prostitution—the picture resembles the England 
of the early Industrial Revolution. The painting 
of it roused the authorities to fury. Wazyk was 
summoned and harangued by Berman, the 
Minister of State Security. A meeting of writers 
was called to condemn him for ‘insulting the 
Polish working class’—which, however, refused 
to do so. And then things changed, October was 
on the way and eventually something was done to 
provide better conditions in Nowa Huta—clubs 
and cinemas were built, housing was speeded up. 
Polish intellectuals have not abandoned their 
ideals of social justice. They have merely found 
that they cannot be achieved by the Soviet system 
of Communism. 

The problem of demoralisation among the 
working class is still present in Poland. The evils 
of a too rapid industrialisation are only too 
apparent. Idealists—for instance, young jour- 
nalists on the student paper Poprostu—pin their 
faith to workers’ councils in the factories. They 
hope that this will give the workers a sense of 
proprietorship and will also help towards the 
democratisation of the party. They may be right, 
but this return to a vague syndicalism—for, 
despite denials, that is what it is—will require to 
be supplemented by more classic remedies: a 
bigger supply of consumer goods, better housing, 
higher wages. Social disintegration has been 
temporarily stopped by the patriotic euphoria of 
October, but cannot be cured except by a rise in 
the standard of living. At present there is con- 
cealed inflation. Wages have been raised, but there 
are not enough goods in the shops—one big War- 
saw store had a window display of electric-light 
switches—and the effects of this will be felt later, 
unless Western loans allow the government to do 
some pump-priming with goods from abroad. 





Then, perhaps, there might be a decrease in 
hooliganism—how odd, incidentally, that the 
name of the Houlihan family should have spread 
all over Eastern Europe. 





You notice these things less in Krakow (in spite 
of Nowa Huta) and Poznan (in spite of the June 
riots) than in Warsaw. Krakow is an old medieval 
trading town with existentialist night clubs (vin- 
tage St.-Germain-des-Prés 1946) and a univer- 
sity whose students demonstrate at the drop of a 
hat and nearly caused a very ugly incident in 
October, when one such demonstration found 
itself face to face with two lorry-loads of Russian 
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soldiers on the Sunday of the attack on Budapest, 
In the cathedral—which is the Polish Pantheon 
and St.-Denis rolled into one—the shrines of 
the saints were still decked with the Hungarian 
colours. In the night clubs girls with pony tails 
and laboriously acquired jeans were jiving rather 
more recognisably than in Warsaw, while among 
the men counter-revolutionary beards were the 
order of the day. There seemed to be rather more 
in the shops. Certainly it was better displayed, 
for Krakow prides itself on its art. 

Poznan, after a rather tiresome night journey, 
was different again. This was demonstrably a town 
that had once been Prussian. It was neat and not 
gaudy. The political consciousness was greater 
than in Krakow. Not surprisingly after his speech 
on the riots, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, the Polish Prime 
Minister, enjoys great unpopularity with the 
inhabitants. Owing to the trade fair the people 
are more used to foreigners here than in Krakow, 
and a special effort has been made with the hotels, 
Here again there is more in the shops than in 
Warsaw or fewer customers, and one wonders 
whether this was always so or a special measure 
to placate the inhabitants. The government must 
fight a bit shy of them now, though like all Poles 
at the moment, they support Gomulka in face of 
a threat. 


Reforming the Censorship 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


N Friday, March 29, the Obscene Literature 

Bill, introduced by Lord Lambton, MP, 
comes up for the second reading in the House 
of Commons, It is the first business of the day, 
so there is no danger of its not being reached or, 
if reached, being ‘talked out,’ as on a previous 
occasion. The bill may still founder; but this 
time it can do so only as a result of an adverse 
vote by the majority of members present and not 
because of a parliamentary hazard. 

What are the chances of avoiding such an ad- 
verse vote? They can best be judged by looking 
at the recent history of this censorship con- 
troversy. It dates from 1954, which was in many 
respects a remarkable year for the administra- 
tion of justice and the policy of the police. It 
was the year in which Mrs. Christofi was hanged, 
in which the Montagu case was pushed remorse- 
lessly to its conclusion, and in which the torch 
of liberty at the Home Office was handed on 
from Sir David Maxwell Fyfe to Major Gwilym 
Lloyd-George. It was also the year in which five 
reputable- publishers were charged with the 
criminal offence of obscene libel. Two of them 
were convicted, two were acquitted and in the fifth 
and most famous case—the Heinemann case— 
juries twice failed to agree. At the third hearing 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, in ac- 
cordance with custom, offered no evidence, and 
the publisher and author secured technical 
acquittals. 

These cases not only suggested that a law of 
obscenity based on Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn’s famous Hicklin judgement of 1868 could 
be dangerously illiberal; they also showed that 
it was extremely vague. The difference between 
the summing-up of Mr. Justice Stable in one 


case and that of the Recorder of the City of 
London in another was so great that it was diffi- 
cult to believe they were both operating within 
the same judicial system. This vagueness, com- 
bined with the narrowness of the margin upon 
which the Heinemann case had clearly turned, 
created a widespread fear that printers, book- 
sellers and librarians would try to protect them- 
selves by applying an_ unofficial censorship 
sufficiently strict to keep them well clear of the 
courts. The law would be bad enough; but the 
restrictive fears to which it gave rise might be 
still worse. 

In these circumstances a committee of reform 
—under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert 
and the sponsorship of the Society of Authors— 
was set up. A draft bill was quickly prepared. 
Its central feature was that, as opposed to the 
purely objective text of the Hicklin judgement, 
the intention of the author or publisher was made 
of primary importance. This bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons under the ‘ten- 
minute rule’ procedure in the spring of 1955. It 
received an unopposed first reading, amid wide- 
spread expressions of good will. But this was 4 
false dawn. In the first place the ‘ten-minute rule’ 
procedure is of use only to make a demonstration 
and not to effect legislation; no further time was 
available for the bill and it died a natural death 
with the General Election. Second, the passage 
of the Harmful Publications Bill—designed to 
deal with horror comics—whetted some people's 
appetite for censorship. The advocates of @ 
general liberalising measure were extremely 
suspicious of this latter bill—perhaps mistakenly, 
for in practice it has probably done some good 
and no harm. There was a willingness to legislate 
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against horror comics, but not by the method of 
extending the Hicklin test to a new field. As a 
result a good deal of hostility was incurred. 


The changed atmosphere became obvious in 
the autumn of that year. Mr. Hugh Fraser drew 
a place in the ballot for private members’ bills 
and elected to introduce the Herbert Committee's 
bill. But his place in the ballot was not a good 
one and there was not a full day but rather less 
than an hour for the debate. In these circum- 
stances the bill could only have made progress 
by general consent, and this was not forth- 
coming—least of all from the trade union of 
present and former Home Office Ministers. Mr. 
Chuter Ede tried to have the House counted out 
and so prevent the debate taking place at all. 
Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, the Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office, acting no doubt on instructions 
from Major Lloyd-George, talked the bill out 
himself, thus killing it without a vote. Ministers 
frequently wish this to happen, but they usually 
have enough finesse not to do the job themselves. 


The next development, a few months later, was 
a meeting between a deputation from the Herbert 
Committee and the Home Secretary. This did 
nothing to relieve the gloom which had been 
engendered by the abortive second-reading de- 
bate. It became obvious that the obstructive atti- 
tude of the Home Office on this earlier occasion 
had been intentional and not accidental. There 
was, perhaps, some surprise that we were not 
satisfied with the cessation of the wave of prose- 
cutions, and there was a firm refusal to offer any 
facilities for legislation. 


Why, then, are there grounds for optimism at 
the present time, apart from the fact that Lord 
Lambton has secured a better allocation of par- 
liamentary time than did Mr. Fraser? First, it 
would now be more difficult to suggest that the 
existing position, even if in theory objectionable, 
is in practice satisfactory. The recent action of 
HM Customs in seizing a copy of the works of 
M. Jean Genet, ordered by the Birmingham City 
Library in response to a notice in The Times 
Literary Supplement, illustrates one aspect of 
this. There is also a good deal of evidence, one 
piece of which was provided in the corre- 
spondence columns of the Spectator two weeks 
ago, of an unofficial printers’ censorship. 

Second, and more important, there have been 
changes at the Home Office. The new Under- 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. S. Simon, has for some time 
been an active advocate of reforming the law of 
Obscenity. His speech seconding the Herbert 
Committee's bill provided one of the few bright 
spots of the debate in the autumn of 1955. 
Furthermore, Mr. Butler as Home Secretary 
shows every sign of being both the most en- 
lightened and politically the strongest holder of 
that office for many years past. It will be sad and 
Surprising if his liberalism does not give him 
the desire, and his political experience the ability, 
to overcome any opposition to reform which may 
still lurk in the Home Office. 


To meet these new circumstances the com- 
mittee has made some important changes in the 
bill. In its new form it is shorter and simpier. 
But its purpose remains the same. The common 
law misdemeanour of obscene libel disappears 
and is replaced by a new statutory offence, of 
Which the essence is the guilty knowledge of the 
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offender, who shall be judged by the likely 
dominant effect of his work on those among 
whom it is intended to circulate. 

A few weeks ago a notable and unanimous 
judgement of the United States Supreme Court 
rejected the idea that a book should be con- 
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demned independently of its literary or other 
merit if there were a possibility of its corrupting 
anyone, man, woman or child, into whose hands 
it might accidentally fall. Next week, by another 
route, we have the opportunity to follow the same 
liberal and sensible course. 


By STRIX 


HE other day I put through a transatlantic 
f pete call to my home in England from 
a place in New Brunswick. 

‘T'll call you back,’ said the friendly, courteous 
voice of the Canadian girl on the exchange. 
Presently she did. 

‘I'm sorry, caller,’ she said, ‘but London says 
there’s no such number as Scribblebury 304. Are 
you sure that’s the number you want?’ 

I said I was quite sure; it was my own telephone 
number and had been for twenty years. 

‘OK,’ said the girl cheerfully. “We'll try again.’ 

London spoke in a lugubrious Cockney snarl. 
‘T've told you, miss, there’s no such number.... 
No, the line’s not out of order; it’s simply that 
there’s no such number. ... Directory Inquiries? 
They can’t ’elp unless they ‘ave the full name and 
address of the subscriber your caller wishes to 
be connected with....Oh, very well....’°Ow do 
you spell that?’ 

Tetchily, with an ill grace, London took down 
the particulars; and eventually came back to say 
that there was a subscriber called Strix on the 
Scribblebury exchange—Scribblebury 304. 

‘That’s the number I asked for,’ said the 
Canadian girl, still friendly, still courteous. 

‘Oh no it wasn’t,’ London retorted. “You asked 
me for 344. Do you want this other number now?’ 

‘Please.’ A minute later I got my connection. 


* ” * 


Throughout the colloquy of which I have given 
a much condensed summary the contrast between 
the two operators was so marked that it was diffi- 
cult to believe that they shared a common pur- 
pose, were collaborating in the same enterprise. 
The Canadian girl sounded throughout as if she 
actively wanted me to get my number; the 
Cockney sounded exactly the opposite. It was not 
merely that he didn’t care a damn whether I got 
the number or not; he wanted the project, once 
he had proclaimed it impossible, to prove so. 

In these islands we have become in recent years 
inured to this mild form of nihilism. ‘Typical!’ 
we exclaim perfunctorily (and unfairly, for it is 
not typical and is, at a guess, getting rarer) when 
somebody tells us a hard-luck story of their 
treatment by a petty official, a shop assistant, a 
waitress, or some such. The burden of the vic- 
tim’s lament is almost always the same; he or 
she has come up against a brick wall in which 
bad manners supply the mortar and of which the 
foundations are laid, not so much in a positive 
desire to obstruct or humiliate, as in a drab, in- 
stinctive denial of sympathy and co-operation. 

The reason why the surliness—apart from the 
inefficiency—of my compatriot on the telephone 
exchange made at the time such a strong im- 
pression on me was because, after travelling for 
two or three weeks in Canada, I had got out of 


the habit of half-expecting that sort of thing. 
My itinerary had been complicated, its tempo 
urgent. It had bristled with small administrative 
anxieties. A preternaturally early breakfast, a 
suit pressed overnight, a railroad reservation 
altered at short notice, an air passage confirmed 
or reconfirmed, a suitcase brought from the 
checkroom to a rendezvous—each was in itself 
a trivial transaction. 

Yet almost every day there had been some 
small, boring task which needed to be performed 
for me with alacrity by a stranger, and failure 
in which would have jeopardised my chances of 
getting from A to B, and on to C and D, in time. 
There was no failure, nor was there anything in 
the Canadian atmosphere to suggest that there 
might be one. I know nothing at all about 
Canada; but I have the impression that the 
people of that country are actively concerned to 
further any reasonable enterprise, whether it is 
supervising a truce in Indo-China or making sure 
that a traveller catches his train. They do not 
enjoy saying ‘You've had it, chum’; they never 
say ‘I couldn't care less.’ 

a7 * 7 


I am against blaming things on wars; but I 
suspect that it was in the immediate aftermath of 
the last war that British nihilism first became a 
noticeable part of the national climate. 

Nihilism (‘negative doctrines, total rejection of 
current beliefs, in religion or morals’: OED) is 
really too grandiose, too positive a word to de- 
scribe the attitude I have in mind. A flaccid 
unhelpfulness, an ulcerous satyagraha, a form of 
apathy which places upon small rules and regu- 
lations the same sort of reliance that a blowsy 
woman places upon corsets—these are among its 
unbecoming symptoms. 

I often wonder where we got it from and why 
a minority of the population appears, in the dis- 
charge of its duties, to model its conduct on the 
less well-adjusted type of Bengali stationmaster. 
Whence comes that note of sour relish in the 
tones in which they tell us that it is too late to 





Hopes and Fears 


Is the fragile bark that’s me, 
Tossing on the stormy sea 
At length to harbour drawn? 


Does the walker in the night, 
Groping in the uncertain light 
Glimpse at length the dawn? 


Beware, Beware O fragile bark, 
And you that stumble in the dark, 
Lest your hopes should miss their mark 
And you be left forlorn. 
HAILSHAM 
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get a meal, too early to get a drink, that the 10.48 
has since the beginning of the month left at 
10.32, that now the next train will be at 2.35, 
that Mr. Snooks is out, that they do not know 
where he has gone, or for how long, or whether 
he is coming back to the office at all today 
or is likely to be in tomorrow... . 

The British, whatever their other faults, are 
not a cruel or even a deliberately unkind race. 
Why do they take it out of each other in this 
way? It could be, of course, that the nihilists 
are so lacking in perception that they are unaware 
of the blight they cast, the disappointment and 
irritation which they engender; but there is often 
a faint gleam in their stony eyes, a slight edge 
on their lacklustre voices, which suggest that 
they know perfectly well what they are about. 

They are arbitrarily as well as sparsely dis- 
tributed. One may go for days or weeks without 
encountering them, moving through a world of 
sunny dispositions in which everybody is out to 
help everybody else. But in the end one log turns 
out to be a crocodile, and once more one is up 
against the glassy stare, the dank, chilling in- 
difference, the general attitude of a-responsibility. 

I suppose the nihilists have always been with 
us. I suppose that a truly progressive person 
would recognise them as the victims of some 
psychic maladjustment, as objects for sympathy. 

I am afraid I cannot go as far as this myself. 
The nearest I can get to taking a charitable view 
of them is to wish that they would go and live 
in some other country. 


F MUSIC 


BE THE 
FOOD 
OF LOVE... 





MALL wonder that lovers are so pale and wan. A 

Sonata Salad sounds all very well, but it’s not much 
for a pair of thoroughly star-crossed lovers to get their 
teeth into. 

In fact our advice to the lovclorn is to come out of 
the Metronome Grill and enjoy some good, honest, 
nourishing food. Like bread. Which scientists tell us 
is an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much 
as three quarters of all the energy we, and our children, 
burn up in a day. Bread provides us with body- 
building protein, and essential vitamins and minerals, 
too. And goes very well in concert with cheese. 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson in a Special Report,! 
say “Probably the most important finding concerns 
the high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that means 
bread. While a panel of eminent scientists and medical 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say : “ Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British dict ”.* 

So make sure that you and your family have plenty 
of good fresh bread every day. 

1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series 
No. 287, published by H.M.S.O. 

2. All flour must contain — per 100 grams of flour: 
Iron—not less than 1.05 milligrams. Vitamin B,— 
not less than 0.24 milligrams. Nicotinic acid —not 
less than 1.60 milligrams. 


3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutri- 
tional Value of Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 








Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


SHALL look at Mr. Raymond Postgate, when I 
+ Rowe meet him, with a new respect. I have 
occasionally made use of his Good Food Guides 
in the past; but this latest edition for 1957-58 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) is the first I have read with any 
appreciation of the difficulties involved in com- 
piling a work of this kind. 

I have met people from time to time who sniff 
at The Good Food Guide; only the other day, 
in fact, a distinguished authoress of my acquain- 
tance complained that she had visited one of the 
restaurants recommended, only to be given plaice 
instead of the sole she had ordered. If this was the 
only complaint, Mr. Postgate would have little 
to worry about! It is not so long since I was 
offered whiting instead of trout at one establish- 
ment—not, I am glad to say, listed by Mr. Post- 
gate, but of some repute. Whiting! One of the 
very few unforgivable fish! Is there any way of 
cooking it, short of inundating it with sauce, that 
makes it palatable? 

The Good Food Guide \abours under two dis- 
advantages which, I assume, Mr. Postgate would 
not dispute. In fact he mentions one himself: 
‘Nothing is more dangerous than carrying on a 
recommendation year after year unchecked. The 
management may have changed and the chef 
taken to drink.’ The book may now be up to date; 
but the turnover of owners, managers, cooks, and 
waiters in this country is very rapid, and recom- 
mendations are sadly dependent on continuity. 

Nor is it simply a matter of turnover. We who 
live in London may find, from time to time, new 
restaurants whose quality is excellent and prices 
moderate—until they are discovered. It is a 
melancholy fact that the wider the circulation of 
books like The Good Food Guide, the more likely 
they are to be discovered; and the quicker they 
are to get spoiled. 

* * + 


This is not, I must hasten to add, an oblique 
attack on Mr. Postgate. He seems to me to be 
doing a very useful and necessary job in creating 
the interest in good food and drink without which 
good restaurants would remain as rare as they are 
today. It is possible for a good restaurant in 
France to remain good, in spite of getting itself 
boosted in, say, the Michelin, because there are 
sO many good restaurants. An equivalent puff for 
a restaurant in London would have people flock- 
ing there and making it uninhabitable, simply 
because good restaurants are relatively few. 

All I am suggesting is that a guide of this kind, 
in the present conditions, has certain limitations 
—which is perhaps why the Michelin people, 
though they have spread to other European 
countries, have shown themselves reluctant to 
start up here. 

I offered recently to recommend restaurants 
and hotels in London to Spectator readers, 
privately; and I have been pleased, though not a 
little embarrassed, by the response. Embarrassed, 
because it has made me realise my limitations as 
an advisory bureau. In fact over hotels, I must 
confess to be of small help: those of us who live 
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in London tend only to see hotels from the lounge 
aspect, which is of little use to visitors. 

Over restaurants, I have tried to adopt a system 
not dissimilar to the Michelin; having five grades 
roughly according to the price range—five stars 
for reliable restaurants in the top grade, one star 
for reliable restaurants in the inexpensive grade, 
The list is available for any reader who would 
care to send for it; but I had better confess jts 
limitations. 

My experience of the restaurants in the top 
grade is perforce limited to the rare occasions 
when somebody very rich invites me out; and] 
do not know any very rich people. But I do have 
one or two friends who, in their official capacities, 
get taken out on expense accounts. They all agree 
(so, I see, does Mr. Postgate) on which is the best 
restaurant in London (with a reservation in favour 
of one which is up-and-coming). But they also 
agree that the expense account has been a destruc- 
tive influence. Although it helps a lot of people 
to eat better than they could ever otherwise have 
afforded to do, it also takes away some of the 
air of eating out; and that is a pity. 

For atmosphere, it seems to me, counts far 
more than we realise: in all classes of restaurant. 
And it is difficult to maintain it when a high 
proportion of the lunchers or diners are there not 
because they appreciate the cooking, but because 
it happens to be the fashionable place for expense- 
accounters to go. Even the Tour d’ Argent has had 
some sticky moments, losing for a time that fate- 
ful last star that keeps it among Michelin's élite 
of Paris restaurants. 

In my own list, therefore, I have tried to allow 
for atmosphere, even where I am aware that the 
cooking is erratic. This has not been easy to do 
because, in a sense, each restaurant recommended 
ought to be discussed individually—as Mr. Post- 
gate rightly tries to do. A list without qualifica- 
tions is dangerous; and I hope at some later date 
to compile something rather more elaborate— 
classing restaurants by types (French, Italian, 
Chinese, etc.) and by districts. 

But first things first. The list as it stands isa 
rough guide: and if anybody wants more par- 
ticular information I shall be glad to provide it, 
if I can. Incidentally, I am very grateful to those 
readers who have volunteered information about 
restaurants they know. Their information has not 
been incorporated on the first list, but if their 
findings are confirmed, it will be revised from 
month to month with fresh names on it. 


* * * 


I am glad to see that the Baker and Confec- 
tioner, though sceptical about my reference to 
bread with a half-inch crust, agrees with me that 
there is a need for bakers of what it calls ‘oven- 
bottom’ bread to ‘cry their wares louder by 
building window displays of their speciality bread 
and supporting them with local advertising.’ If 
the small baker wants to survive he can only do 
so by building up a speciality trade: and to do 
that he must attract custom, not wait for people 
to walk in and look around. 
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MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 


Si,—I know that Dr. Donald Johnson underwent 
a distressing experience in a _ mental hospital 
described, vividly if imprecisely, in his book 
A Doctor Returns. It is understandable that he 
should champion the cause of the certified, but he 
should do so with some regard to fact. In his 
two recent articles ‘Mental Healthmanship’ and 
‘Certified,’ he attacks not only the law relating to 
certification but also the good faith and integrity of 
the Board of Control, the medical superintendents, 
the hospital authorities, the nursing staff and the 
mental health officers. He sees them all involved in 
a vast conspiracy against the liberty and welfare of 
the patient. 

What conclusions would a credulous reader draw 
from these articles? That the mental nurse pilfers 
patients’ belongings, burns their letters and beats 
them up as a matter of course. That the medical 
superintendent is sadistic, incompetent and corrupt, 
concerned only to ensnare more and more victims 
into his already overcrowded hospital. That the legal 
safeguards are illusory and that the Board of Control 
does not give a damn. If the picture he draws of a 
mental hospital were even half true the seventy 
thousand patients discharged last year would march 
ina body to Westminster clamouring for reform. 

What are the facts of certification? Far from a 
single doctor being able to deprive anyone of his 
liberty the consent of a second doctor in some cases 
and a magistrate in all cases is required. A Duly 
Authorised Officer on his own responsibility can 
only arrange admission to an observation ward for 
a maximum of three days. Once certified a patient 
may be discharged by the Board of Control, by the 
hospital management committee, or at the request 
of his next of kin or of any relative or friend who 
undertakes the patient’s care. The medical super- 
intendent can, it is true, issue a barring certificate, 
but this reserved power is subject to the closest 
scrutiny and infrequently used. One medical super- 
intendent of my acquaintance has never once made 
use of this procedure in twelve years. Furthermore, if 
the patient disappears from the hospital he ceases 
automatically to be certified after fourteen days. 
Such are the safeguards under existing law. They 
will undoubtedly be further strengthened following 
the report of the Royal Commission which is 
expected soon. There will inevitably be, however, 
Patients who are a danger to themselves or to others, 
and society will always need the power to detain 
such patients against their will. This need is high- 
lighted by the recent case of the acutely disturbed 
Nigerian who was with the utmost difficulty removed 
to hospital. The removal was effected, at great 
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personal risk, by one of the Duly Authorised 
Officers whom Dr. Johnson so bitterly maligns. 

Dr. Johnson appears to base his wholesale indict- 
ment upon his own isolated experience, supported by 
the allegations of other patients. To be mentally 
sick is perhaps the most distressing of all experiences. 
The mental patient should command all our sym- 
pathy, but by the nature of his illness he cannot 
expect our unquestioning acceptance of all his 
assertions, For example, Dr. Johnson quotes approv- 
ingly a patient's letter which includes a statement 
that leucotomy ‘destroys the reasoning, thinking 
parts of the brain for ever, reducing its victims to 
mere automatons.’ For any journalist to give currency 
to so blatant a fantasy would be irresponsible. For 
a doctor of medicine and a barrister to do so is, I 
suggest, unforgivable. Indeed, the whole tenor of 
the articles is of a sensationalism more appropriate 
to the less reputable mass-circulation newspaper 
than to a serious journal like the Spectator. To secure 
progress and reform in this field we need first of all 
an interested and informed public opinion. I cannot 
think that Dr. Johnson’s articles have helped in that 
direction. Should not the public at least be told that, 
out of every four patients admitted to mental 
hospitals, three enter of their own free will, and 
that most of them are discharged to their homes 
within a few weeks or a few months? Is it not 
relevant to mention that, thanks to modern treat- 
ments, the number of those who become chronic 
patients is falling steadily? Or that inroads are being 
made at last into that tragic hard-core of degenerated, 
long-stay patients, the forgotten men and women 
of yesterday? 

These facts, encouraging as they are, offer no 
excuse for complacency. Much needs to be done. 
But where does Dr. Johnson make one single con- 
structive suggestion for the benefit of the patient? 
He seems content to allege malpractice in the most 
general terms, and to leave it at that. Like him I 
want to see great improvements in the Mental Health 
Service, but I gladly recognise the admirable work 
being done, often in wretched surroundings, by our 
doctors and nurses in treating the mentally sick. Dr. 
Johnson’s smears and innuendoes will hardly en- 
courage the recruitment of staff so urgently needed. 
Though we need more psychiatrists, more nurses, 
more modern buildings, more out-patient facilities 
and day hospitals, more money and, above all, more 
research into mental illness, we possess even today 
a service which compares favourably with that of 
any other country. To denigrate this service and 
those who work in it, to exaggerate and distort its 
difficulties while ignoring the dramatic advances of 
recent years, far from assisting reform, can only 
tend to thrust the whole subject of mental illness 
back into the limbo from which it is beginning 
belatedly to emerge.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH ROBINSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


CYPRUS 


Sir,—In your leading article of February 22, you 
had stated that the Cyprus brand of terrorism 
‘arises when a nationalist movement which wins 
general support from the community is ignored by an 
occupying power.’ This, surely, is correct. 

Yet in your footnote reply to Mr. Pamir’s letter 
of March 15 you said: ‘At no time have we stated 
that EOKA is a universally supported nationalist 
movement. Like all such organisations, it is repre- 
sentative only of a tiny minority.’ 

Surely the whole reason why EOKA has been so 
hard to stamp out is that it represents the forceful side 
of a general nationalistic movement which, while 
not necessarily agreeing with its acts of violence, 
supports its general policies? 

If it was ‘representative only of a tiny minority,’ 
then the Government policy of crushing it would be 
correct. But as it has the nationalist ideas of a large 
community behind it, then negotiation, not op- 
pression, is the only way out.—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. P. BRIDGE 
Harper House, Sherborne, Dorset 
[To say that violence invariably arises when a 


popular nationalist movement is suppressed is not 
the same as saying that nationalists invariably 
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approve of terrorism—still less of a particular 
terrorist organisation like EOKA. One of the 
Government's most serious mistakes has been in 
imagining that crushing EOKA will make any 
difference; violence will merely break out in different 
forms—as it has already done, in Cyprus, where 
organised terrorist activity in the country has for 
some time been less conspicuous than unorganised, 
but none the less serious, activity in the towns.— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


ANIMAL -TELEPATHY 
Sir,—lan Niall finds it inexplicable that starlings 
have a wonderful capacity to act in unison. 

Gumbril Senior in Huxley’s Antic Hay suggests 
telepathy as the explanation. I think telepathic com- 
munication between animals and man, or even 
between animals and place (though perhaps this 
latter is stretching it a bit) would explain many 
animal mysteries. For instance—homing pigeons 
returning to base by reason of telepathic communica- 
tion wxh the mate they were taken from; the dog 
returning to its owner across unknown territory; 
and a spaniel my father had which used to run into 
the road and lie down before his approaching car 
when it was too far off for the rest of us to tell it 
from the millions of others of the same make and 
colour. 

There is a telepathic relationship between human 
lovers so that they sometimes (apparently by 
accident) converge on the same spot at the same_time 
—so why not credit animals with telepathic know- 
ledge?——Yours faithfully, 

MARY MCLEAN 
7 Lilac Grove, Billinge, Wigan 


A CONSTITUTIONAL ODDITY 


Sir,—Mr. Nigel Nicolson, with that good humour 
which has characterised his behaviour throughout 
the Bournemouth-Suez controversy, styles himself a 
‘constitutional oddity." Maybe the unprecedented 
situation in which his local Association has placed 
him is odd, not to mention that of his nominated 
successor, waiting hopefully in the wings to take his 
bow at the General Election. Yet none of this is as 
odd as his Association’s behaviour to Mr. Nicolson. 

I have followed, sometimes much embarrassed, the 
attacks upon Mr. Nicolson in our local press. I have 
tried also, without success, to discover sound, 
fundamental reasons why the local Association— 
a small minority of his constituents—had decided 
to throw him out. Certainly their accusations of 
‘disloyalty, ingratitude, lack of patriotism’ could 
not be less true. My knowledge of Mr. Nicolson, of 
his integrity, his devoted service to his constituency, 
here and in Parliament, inclines me to suspect that 
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his offences are no greater than, as he says, failing 
to recognise ‘important constituents in trains.’ 
Perhaps, too, he affrighted more elderly constituents 
by supporting the abolition of capital punishment, 
though even they now cry bloodthirstily, ‘Off with 
his head!’ 

We know, of course, that the charge, as read, is 
failing to support Sir Anthony Eden in his Suez 
action. In fact, the causes of offence lie deeper. 
Mr. Nicolson has proved himself too fearless for 
village-pump politics though, let it be added, never 
aloof from affairs which revolve round the pump. 
He has offended by his honesty of purpose, his 
defence of principles he believes in, and which he 
insists are those of his party. Placing conscience 
above popularity, he has won a moral victory for 
which his local executive cannot forgive him. Now 
obstinacy rather than principle prevents that body 
from admitting its error. 

Thus it is that Bournemouth’s Association has 
become the oddity, having created political history 
(if not creditably) by disowning its sitting Member 
and supporting a standing one, standing albeit 
somewhat shakily on a_ rickety platform—his 
colleague’s alleged unpopularity. Bournemouth’s one 
claim to fame will be that it sent its Member to, and 
brought one from, Coventry at the same time.— 
Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD SAMSON 
Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth 


THE OTHER EUROPE 

Sir,—In your editorial of March 8 you talk of the 
desirability of negotiating with Moscow, as Professor 
Seton-Watson has already suggested, in order to 
create a neutralised, re-unified Germany and, in 
return, as a guarantee for the West, a neutralised 
Poland and Hungary. The editorial adds, however, 
that such negotiation at the moment would be 
dangerous: ‘To carry through such a plan a Russian 
statesman would need to be in command in his own 
country and nobody at present fills the bill.’ I must 
confess that I fail to see that this is in any way an 
objection to the reopening of a discussion which 
began in 1949 when proposals for free elections, 
the signing of a peace treaty and the withdrawal of 
occupying forces were first made by the Russian 
Government, It is evident, surely, that if Germany 
is still divided today it is because of the participation 
of Western Germany in a military alliance which is 
in direct violation of the Treaty of Potsdam and 
because of the Russian refusal to agree to the exten- 
sion of such an alliance to the Polish frontier, The 
deadlock that has been created by an alliance of 
whose dissolution, in theory, the Spectator seems 
to approve, is one of the principal causes of the 
present international tension and of the mutual and 
often unreasoning fear of which statesmen in East 
and West are the victim, In arguing that we should 
wait until order and stability have been restored 
within the Kremlin before making offers which 
would do most perhaps to bring such stability about, 
the Spectator seems, for once, to be employing the 
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prudent and over-subtle arguments of the news- 
papers which do the'r utmost to justify and conceal 
the foreign policy of whichever government happens 
to be in power.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. STRICKLAND 
4 Impasse de la Fraternité, Bordeaux (Gironde) 


SYMPATHETIC PHAROS 


Sir,—Amid all the troubles that afflict the nation it 
is most kind of Pharos to spare me a word of 
sympathy in my supposed embarrassment from the 
complaints of Mr. Randolph Churchill. But Pharos 
is misinformed. Mr. Churchill has not reported to the 
Press Council the refusal of the Yorkshire Post and 
Birmingham Post to accept an advertisement of his 
latest book. I should lose no sleep if he did. Ever 
since I became a member of the Press Council there 
have been frequent threats by aggrieved public men 
to report me to that authority. Doubtless they hoped 
to see a favourite scene in folk-lore, the biter bit 
or the petardier hoist with his own petard. But if it 
is the fate of a newspaper I serve to come before the 
Press Council I naturally avoid the embarrassment 
of a dual capacity by stepping aside and leaving 
judgement to the other members.—Yours faithfully, 
LINTON ANDREWS 
‘Yorkshire Post’ Offices, Leeds I 
[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator] 


KENNETH GRAHAME 
Sir,—I am collecting material for a new study of 
Kenneth Grahame, the author of The Wind in the 
Willows, and would be glad to hear from any of 
your readers who possess information concerning 
him, whether as writer, banker or private individual. 
I am particularly anxious to examine letters, photo- 
graphs or other relevant documents which have not 
been previously published. All such documents lent 
to me will be treated with scrupulous care, and re- 
turned to their owners as soon as possible-——Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER GREEN 
55 Oakley Gardens, SW3 


A NEW LOOK? 

Sir,—Last Saturday I was sitting on our tiny village 
station. It was a lovely day and the platform was 
bathed in glorious sunshine, But the golden light fell 
upon a sad, oh! such a sad landscape. The drab 
green and yellow paint was peeling from the gas 
lamps and flaking from the woodwork. The station 
was not worthy of the liquid which was poured on it 
by the sun. 

My eyes saw such a different picture. The gas lamps 
were black round the bases, the stems were blue and 
the tops were cream with black to balance. The fence 
was painted, along with all the benches and wood- 
work, a gay red and white. Down with green and 
yellow! Down with all drab paint! Up with a 
bright and stylish Britain! Up with gay stations and 
gay streets! 
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Who will join me in a campaign for a bright} 
coloured Britain, a Britain with its great heritage of 
beautiful buildings from the past moulded with the 
= planning of the future?—Yours faith. 
ully, 


be DAVID BENNE 
King Edward’s School, Witley, Surrey ° 
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Sir,—Have you seen the latest advertisement 
extolling the pleasures of travelling by British 
Railways? It depicts a lady accompanied by her 
little girl occupying a lavatory in one of the corridor 
trains, It would be nice to know on what routes such 
delectable trains operate. The caption says: ‘It’s fun 
to freshen up! Whenever you wish it’s only a few 
steps to a refreshing wash or a calm, unhurried 
appraisal with powder and lipstick when you go by 
train.’ The idea of visiting the lavatory in a British 
Railways train ‘for fun,’ I am afraid, will lead to 
some ribald laughter and amusement, for one’s 
experience in this direction is usually of crude 
squalor and filth, and even if water should be avail- 
able there is no soap and only paper ‘towels,’ The 
caption goes on: ‘Want to stretch your legs? The 
whole corridor is your stamping ground.’ It is doubt- 
ful whether this recommendation would be popular 
with one’s fellow travellers.—Yours faithfully, 

H. P. MEAD 
London, SE3 


FAIR DEAL FOR THE CLERGY 

Sir,—As an incumbent of fifteen years’ experience 
and as a country parson, I do not think that the 
breaking-up of the parochial system will help the 
Church at all spiritually. The small country parish 
is often the most alive where the parson is able to 
live and work among his people. 

I am sure that the parochial clergy feel that there 
would be more enthusiasm, discipline and loyalty 
would be less strained, and our financial and other 
problems would be quickly solved if only the Church 
were better led. 

How thoroughly un-Elizabethan our leadership is! 
Cambridge has been relegated for generations to a 
junior role to Oxford. London (which has been pro- 
ducing many religious leaders for all other religious 
denominations, including a well-known RC arch- 
bishop) has virtually been excluded from Anglican 
leadership together with the other English univer- 
sities. 

It cannot be expected that our beloved National 
Church can thrive under a narrow and close pro- 
vincial administration.—Y ours faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


POLITICAL STAGNATION? 
Sir,—Angus Maude is in the wrong field and even 
suggests that Labour might lose the next election 
through Gaitskell’s ‘tactical ineptitude.’ But tactics 
are unimportant just now. As for policy, the 1955 
statement Forward with Labour still stands, but by- 
elections can only be fought on the Government's 
record. Did the Conservatives promise rent control 
in 1955? 

Donnelly is surely on the right lines in asking for 
a more radical Labour Party. If by this he means 
‘more progressive’ then I am with him. Quite simply, 
Labour should now seek to represent the saner and 
more forward-looking elements in politics and to do 
this it must get away from irrational cliché responses; 
it must get away from its own brand of conservatism. 

Over Suez Gaitskell showed unmistakable signs 
of the kind of leadership which the country now 
needs. He spoke not as a party man—hence the 
Tory rancour against him, as well as some Labour 
suspicions. A new responsibility has been thrust 
upon the Labour Party and it is to be hoped that it 
will rise to the occasion. Suez is almost as great a 
tragedy for Labour as it ought to be for the Tories. 
We are now concerned not only with the ship’ 
course but with the fact that it has been badly holed. 
All that the Tories can do is to man the pumps— 
Yours faithfully, 

SILVAN JONES 

University College of North Wales, Bangor 
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Contemporary Arts 


What is English Art? 


- THE Stubbs exhibition at 
the Whitechapel Gallery has 
excited an exceptional re- 
sponse. It is worrying to find 
a painter in whose work the 
‘outside influences are so 

/ difficult to determine, one 
whose work cannot easily be 
explained in the established 
historical terms, a man who 
seems so often to contradict 
our local prejudices. 

Nothing has been more disastrous than the 
various attempts to graft on to English art a 
Mediterranean rhetoric; the root-stock has not 
only been of the wrong variety but has not had 
the virility of growth to support such an accre- 
tion. Hogarth’s floppy essays in the Grand Man- 
ner, Reynolds’s attempts to speak with a foreign 
accent, the sad ambitions of a James Barry or 
a Haydon, Watts’s aspirations to control the 
sensuous eloquence of Venetian painting, Alfred 
Stevens’s hollow drawings in a High Renaissance 
idiom—all these instances prove how vain it has 
been for Englishmen to make the Grand Tour 
in search of anything but the sun and new ex- 
citements unless their intelligence has been as 
active as their senses. If Italy has been the most 
effective seducer of English talents, borrowing 
from Holland and France has not been much 
more successful. Dutch realism is made to look 
trivial and absurd when it is grafted on to nine- 
teenth-century sentimentality and moralism, and 
how seldom has French impressionism been used 
here to any valuable purpose! And now there is 
every sign that New York is taking the place of 
Rome. The consequences of wandering in this 
extraordinary fairground, wide-eyed and un- 
critical, is already having a similar result. 

In recent times the opposite attitude has been 
no less influential and was readily encouraged by 
our war-time isolation from the Continent, the 
necessity then to feed off our own fat. The deter- 
mination to be English, the determination to cul- 
tivate an informality of form, to pursue the worst 
kind of amateurism and empiricism in method, 
and to fix one’s attention upon moons and mush- 
rooms, ancient monuments and bad weather as 
the correct properties of an English vision 
tended to produce all the consequences of in- 
breeding. 

The way between these two opposites is not 
to be regarded as a compromise and has been 
in fact the most fertile source of the best English 
painting. But to draw coolly upon the inter- 
national stock of pictorial knowledge and experi- 
ence and to feed unselfconsciously upon one’s 
own environment can only be achieved by the 
artist with a powerful individuality and assurance, 
with a direct and constant engagement with those 
things which belong to his situation. Stubbs’s 
painting is in the latter sense profoundly English 
and what he chose to draw from: the European 
traditions was always determined by his needs. 

The neglect of this painter by most students 
of English art is peculiar, but there is, unfortu- 
nately, no reason why it should not continue 
under the existing conditions of our art histori- 
cal study and taste. In the last twenty years the 
investigation of English art has been transformed 
by the growth here of historical methods founded 
on the Continent. The art historian, particularly 








if he is devoted to the study of style, is con- 
cerned with, and indeed tied to, the investigation 
of certain relationships. The work which will 
draw to itself the greatest curiosity and comment 

dl] be such as fits into the frameworks which 
ae research has created. Evidence of the 
imfuence of Raphael or Parmigianino or Claude 
creates a problem suitable for study, and so it is 
the local transformations of a foreign style, the 
borrowings, explicit or implicit, from this artist 
or that, new usages of an earlier pictorial method 
which will command attention and create the 
kind of literature which confers value upon an 
artist. It is preoccupations such as these which 
can provoke the fatuous opinion that a work 
like Hogarth’s portrait of his servants does not 
belong to the history of English art. The signifi- 
cant history of English art, therefore, has come 
to be regarded as the examination of that body 
of work which provides some readily manage- 
able relationship to or obvious deviation from 
continental styles which have for long provided 
the material for an apparatus of research, a 
training ground for the historical student. Stubbs, 
Crome, the late Turner, much of the work of 
Constable, the drawings of Rowlandson, many 
of the most beautiful and individual works by 
Hogarth and Gainsborough do not seem to have 
significance within such a framework. In a 
curious way, then, the accredited and established 
study of English art is made under the patronage 
of Reynolds, who believed that the vitality of 
English painting depended upon the extent to 
which our painters were able to prove their worth 
by their power to borrow a foreign rhetoric. 
Now, at a time of historical relativism, it is not 
the quality of the borrowings which matters but 
just the fact that the quotations have been made. 

The Stubbs exhibition and some of the re- 
sponses to it have also thrown an interesting light 
upon English habits of design and the influence 
that these artistic habits have upon the taste and 
judgement of the English spectator. The follow- 
ing ways of approaching design seem to me most 
characteristic of English painting during the past 
200 years. First, the establishment of an envelope 
of atmosphere which, like a haze, passively brings 
objects together in a loose confederation (English 
versions of impressionism have been atmospheric 
rather than colouristic). Then there is design seen 
as the tactful and tasteful arrangement of things, 
a pattern-making akin to the ‘artistic’ laying of 
a table. There is the unifying of forms by a con- 
sonance of colour and the drawing together of 
the pictorial elements by a very obvious method 
of handling the pigment. What is extremely un- 
common is design through construction, by the 
balancing of weight and tensions, by the resolu- 
tion of thrusts and lines of force, by the creation 
of a framework or grid to which forms are 
attached as the body depends upon its skeleton, 
by an understanding and usage of the nature of 
perception, the way in which the eye unites the 
scattered particles of our visual experience. That 
is the true basis of that constructive design which 
Reynolds pretended to appreciate. This under- 
standing of construction can only come through 
a living experience of natural forms and of 
certain pictorial disciplines. By reason of his 
continuous anatomical research, Stubbs had 
literally felt and, in the most practical way, ex- 
perienced that resolution of weight and thrust 
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and tensions which keeps us together, which 
makes possible bodily action and purpose. The 
eye which is not accustomed to an experience of 
this both in nature and in art must necessarily 
find Stubbs’s ways of design strange and discon- 
certing. His art is elusive indeed just because his 
use of the pictorial tradition cannot be mechan- 
istically explained, because his projection of an 
English experience is so natural and spontaneous 
in its directness. 
* > * 

It is easy to forget the influence which Con- 
Stantin Brancusi, who died last week at the age 
of eighty-one, exerted upon the art of the 
Twenties and Thirties. His characteristic pieces 
present an extraordinary and sophisticated sim- 
plicity, they are as smoothly elemental as an egg 
or as purposeful as a spear. They exploited the 
primary qualities of wood or stone or metal and 
offer the most epigrammatic expression of a bird 
or a face or some natural or emotional force. 
He was an artist of the greatest integrity, and for 
all its purity his sculpture quietly brings us closer 


to the life of things. 
BASIL TAYLOR 


Brothers in Crime 


The James Brothers. (Rialto.) 

The Wings of Eagles. (Empire.) 
FroM Robin Hood to Giuliano, 
bandits—those mixed-up kids of 
the greenwood—have a peren- 
nial appeal; and the James 
brothers, being horsemen and 
Southerners and suffering a good 
deal of initial Yankee provocation as well, belong 
already to the folkloric fringes of criminology. 
There is something savoury, we tend to feel, 
about robbery that involved, not mechanical in- 
genuity in the dark (like safe-blowing, say), but 
athletic prowess in broad daylight, and the fact 
that the James murders were all done in the 
best Hollywood tradition of fast shooting across 
the stockade makes us forget that they, like 
unromantic thugs, left their trail of dead. The 
James Brothers, a new version, directed with a 
good deal of punch and speed and even serious- 
ness by Nicolas Ray, of the old film with Tyrone 
Power and Henry Fonda as the boys, begins, 
even before the credits, with the last fatal bank 
raid that shot the James gang to bits. Thrown 
at us suddenly like that, the raid looks a piece 
of idiocy. Up and down the narrow streets of 
the town, pathetic targets, with their white- 
coated riders, for a dozen window snipers, the 
horses scramble, bolt, churn up the mud and meet 
a barricade of carts and brushwood and flame 
at every corner. The wonder is, not that the 
gang is minced to pieces, but that anyone escapes 
at all. The whole thing looks like a caricature 
of the mechanics of the average Western. Yet 
when the same few minutes of action are shown 
later in the context of the film they make belated 
sense. Bolder, more unlikely raids had succeeded : 
why not this one? Only afterwards, as so often 
happens after some deed of violence, does the 
sequence of events—accident, betrayal, surprise, 
ill-timing, unsuspected courage—make what hap- 
pened seem obvious. And yet...and yet (one 
keeps thinking). If one man hadn’t been drawn 
into argument with a horse-fancier outside the 
bank, if another hadn't been after a fat farm- 
girl when he should have been cutting the 
telegraph wires, if everything hadn't conspired to 
irritate, delay and advertise what the gang was 
up to, they might all have died quietly in their 
beds. As, indeed, Jesse James might have done 
even so, for he was shot on the eve of his 
retirement to peaceful pursuits, not violently and 
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in the open air, but at close quarters, indoors, 
and by a man he trusted. Robert Wagner and 
Jeffrey Hunter play Jesse and Frank James so 
heavily moustached that they lose their usual 
screen appearance and become extraordinarily 
alike. Separately they have been noticeable these 
last months for smouldering adolescent per- 
formances; together, aged and toughened, they 
are outstanding. A waif-like girl called Hope 
Lange, with a rather luminous plainness about 
her, plays Jesse’s wife, and Agnes Moorehead, 
corvine as ever, plays the boys’ mother whose arm 
was blown off in one of the family’s battles with 
the law. 

John Ford must be the most uneven director 
alive and he was clearly dozing when he made 
The Wings of Eagle, a long, lush and tasteless 
film that staggers—except for some strange 
moments near the end, when we are pitched into 
the middle of a battle as high-coloured as a 
Neapolitan firework show—from one weary 
cliché to another. This story of a flier who, with 
a broken neck, willed himself back on to his 
feet and to active service, is true and recent, yet 
not remotely lifelike; inconsequent as life, but 
in atmosphere peculiarly unreal and second- 
hand. Partly this is due to the rather weary acting 
of John Wayne and Maureen O'Hara; but Dan 
Dailey, especially in Metrocolor, always does 
something to cheer things up. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Noblesse Oblige 


The Iron Duchess. By William 
Douglas Home. (Cambridge 
Theatre.)—A Hatful of Rain. 
By Michael V. Gazzo. 
(Princes.—The Wit to Woo. 

ee By Mervyn Peake. (Arts) 

One has the feeling that The Iron Duchess 

will create siesmic convulsions throughout 

every county where Debrett is read. Really, 

Mr. Home, you're playing a very dangerous 

game. Gathered cosily together at a Blandings- 

like seat somewhere north of the Tweed 
are the Duke (Ronald Squire), Duchess 

(Athene Seyler) and family of Whitadder, to- 

gether with the Colonial Secretary and sundry 

retainers. This delightful scene is shattered by 
two strangely similar crises; Gimalta, an obscure 
member of the Commonwealth, demands her 
freedom, and so does the Whitadder cook. Ruth- 
less repression by both Secretary and Duchess 
forces the nationalist leader into the hills, and the 
cook into the shrubberies with a rifle. When the 
rebel is captured and sentenced to execution, the 
Duchess (this is where blood begins to tell) is 
struck anew by the parallel and threatens to do 
likewise to the cook. This being obviously too 
much (where would one get another cook?) both 
parties relent and are rewarded by the penitent 
return of the rebels to the fold. All jolly uplifting 

in these enlightened days and played with a 

straight bat but, as Iam sure Mr. Home’s brother, 

the present Commonwealth Secretary, has told 
him, deuced bad form. Dash it, there might be 

a Cypriot or two in the audience. Still, I suppose 

the aristocracy come pretty well out of it, bless 

their dear, sweet, eccentric old hearts, and Mr. 

Home will probably be forgiven this time. One 

of these days, though, he’s going to go too far. 
Don’t be alarmed by the fearful tortured 

screams issuing from the Princes Theatre—it is 
only Bonar Colleano having a fit of the horrors. 

His father (George Coulouris) has made a big 

mistake in neglecting him in childhood, and his 

brother (Sam Wanamaker) another by financing 
his heroin orgies all this time; as for his wife 

(Sally Ann Howes), looking for lipstick smears 

when she should have been confiscating the 
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hypodermic, she’s just plain stupid. Mr. Gazzo 
just brings off his play by a kind of professional 
mesmerism in spite of its characteristically senti- 
mental conclusion, and he is very well served by 
his actors. I doubt, though, whether dope-addic- 
tion means enough to us here to justify a caution- 
ary tale of such inordinate length. 

The Wit to Woo, l\ike its title, will have you 
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either rolling or squirming in the aisles. If you like 
Peacock, Fry, puns and whimsy (at least three 
of. which are poison to this person) you will like 
this simple tale of a stammering sprig of nobility 
who pretends to be dead in order to capture his 
coy (and how!) mistress. It is in any case 
brilliantly produced by Peter Wood and well 
acted by everyone else. DAVID WATT 


A Commercial Proposition 





ALL these months, it seems, the 
BBC has been trying out com- 
mercials of its own. The very 
first of these was published in 
this week’s Radio Times. ‘How 
does the impression get about 
that more people watch commer- 
cial television than BBC tele- 
vision?’ asks this commercial, 
just as others ask whether I've developed regular 
habits last thing at night or whether it isn’t a pity 
that more kittens fail to get fresh fish. 

The reason is, says the Corporation, that com- 
mercial companies have worked on figures which 
relate only to those homes where a choice of 
programmes exists. If you take all the homes able 
to receive TV in Britain, the BBC can claim 
many more viewers and many more sets than 
ITV. To quote the commercial again: ‘The num- 
ber of people who can look at BBC programmes 
is therefore at all times vastly greater than the 
commercial television audience.’ The selling 
slogan follows presently, and it runs: ‘The 
present situation is overwhelmingly favourable 
to the BBC.’ This may well be so, but if the BBC 
wishes to develop its skill with commercials this 
first attempt will have to be improved. 

After all, the BBC has had thirteen years in 
which to build up its audience, ITV has been in 
television since September 22, 1955—eighteen 
months. Before you can hold an audience, two 
things are necessary: there must be television 
stations from which a signal is sent out and there 
must be viewers ready and willing to receive this 
signal. Taking the stations first, it took the BBC 
six years to get out of the London area and to 
cover the Midlands and the North. With much 
greater technical problems, the ITA took pre- 
cisely as many months as the BBC had taken 
years. By 1959 the present total of six-million-odd 
sets will have a choice of programmes. This 
means that while the BBC now covers more than 
90 per cent. of the country, there is no technical 
reason why, in a matter of three years, the ITA 
should not do likewise. It follows that the ITA 
must gain viewers at the expense of the BBC 
and there is some reason for saying that in 
matters of engineering and technical skill both 
services are running neck-and-neck. 

In terms of programmes and popularity, it may 
be misleading or misguided for people to believe 
that ITV provides better news and light enter- 
tainment, but believe it they do. The effect of 
ITV has been that on an average Sunday night 
in London 4.1 viewing hours are spent on com- 
mercial TV against 0.8 on the BBC. In the 
Midlands, the BBC has a greater following for its 
sports programmes than ITV, but over-all, people 
with a choice of programmes go for ITV. In 
the North, this is also the case with the addi- 
tional feature that the number of old sets being 
converted to the new wavelength steps up from 
week to week. 

Up to now nobody has been so con- 
temptuous of viewing figures as the boffins of 
Broadcasting House. There is no need for them 
to alter their belief that programmes should be 
good rather than large, and there is no need for 











them to fight ITV with statistics. If the BBC 
wishes to claim leadership on a national scale, 
why not score more substantially by saying 
something about the rivalry between radio and 
TV, the spread of studios, colour, video-tape and 
a common European market? 

There’s no doubt that no single country, 
except perhaps the United States, can afford to 
broadcast as much TV material as its immediate 
market demands. One of the solutions for 1960 
lies in finding wider areas of distribution for live 
and filmed TV, and organising equipment and 
supplies so that nationally and internationally a 
television service can expand. By 1960 a new set 
will not be sold because one variety show from 
Blackpool is better than another, but simply be- 
cause one has colour and the other hasn't. It is the 
BBC which has prepared the ground by asking for 
an adaptor to be fitted to existing sets. Technically, 
and according to the TV manufacturers, it may 
be better to change the existing definition of the 
TV picture. This will enable colour TV which, 
again, no European country can afford single- 
handed, to be started on a European system. The 
BBC has explored these possibilities for the last 
three years and initiated a programme of re- 
search. 

TV across the Atlantic is due to come up in 
the next three years and, again, the BBC has 
done some pioneering. One gets to hear about this 
because newspaper correspondents are alert and 
not because the BBC chooses to impress us with 
its forward thinking and its plans for the future. 

This month the BBC joined forces with its 
counterpart in Canada and Australia to form a 
news organisation. One may take this as the 
direct outcome of sending senior BBC officials 
from Sir Ian Jacob downwards to inspect and 
report on broadcasting in the Commonwealth. 
But on their return they relapsed into their 
accustomed silence. 

These are three examples where the BBC can 
impress its future customers. They are issues that 
matter and they are issues where the BBC can 
tell very impressive success stories. Instead, Mr. 
Beadle chides the ITV viewing figures, saying that 
they ‘have been very widely publicised by the 
commercial companies who naturally wish to 
make their spaces for advertisements appear as at- 
tractive as possible to their prospective customers.’ 
Quite apart from the implicit sneer at ‘trade,’ why 
does this practice provoke the BBC to retaliate 
on a level of argument which, for twenty-five 
glorious years, it has refused to consider? 

ERIC GOLDSCHMIDT 
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The street-keepers are about to be extinguished 
in their last stronghold—the City. They are to 
be superseded by a new police, which is to 
patrol the streets by day only, and to be paid 
and regulated on the model of the county 
police. A hundred men have been chosen, and 
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Keir Hardie 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


‘yn the one room of the tumbledown thatched 
Sse with the mud floor, which was little 
more than a shelter from the cold and the rain, 
the widow's daughter gave birth to her unwanted 
son.’ 

We're off! There is the authentic opening, the 
archetypal prelude, to that most potent of 
twentieth-century ‘social myths’—the hard life of 
the old-fashioned labour leader. Mr. Emrys 
Hughes, MP, author of The Crown and the Cash, 
Winston Churchill (a critical Biography), etc., has 
written a life of his father-in-law, Keir Hardie.* It 
cannot be described as critical, but even if the his- 
torian may cavil, the connoisseur of this kind of 
literature will enjoy it to the full. The chapter 
headings alone—‘The Reader in the Attic,’ ‘The 
Miner in Revolt,’ ‘Campaigns for the Bottom 
Dog’—what an agreeably archaic flavour they 
have! What a pleasant sense of nostalgia, too, they 
will bring to those members of the ‘Movement’— 
an ever-diminishing band—who really have come 
from humble and poverty-stricken origins! And 
what envy to those who have not! The legend of 
the downtrodden toiler struggling upwards to 
assert the rights of his order against the forces of 
reaction and privilege is an integral part of 
Socialist folk lore. It affects the attitude of the 
party even now in the 1950s, however little 
resemblance it bears to the career of the typical 
Socialist leader of today and tomorrow. The 
biographer of these latter-day Socialists will, 
indeed, search Mr. Hughes's chapters in vain for 
analogies and parallels. ‘Struggle with the Old 
School’ may seem promising for a moment. But, 
no: it does not help him at all for his own 
chapter—‘Winchester: the Formative Years.’ 

A well-known periodical recently declared, 
somewhat pontifically, but not without reason, 
that the main function of the leader of the 
Socialist Party today is ‘to turn his back on the 
age of Keir Hardie. Mr. Hughes will very 
naturally have none of this. Keir Hardie, he 
says, ‘was fifty if not a hundred years in front 
of his time,’ and again, ‘one wonders whether 
the Labour Party today has caught up with Keir 
Hardie.’ These are loyal but unconvincing utter- 
ances. After reading Keir Hardie’s nebulous 
observations on Socialism and comparing them 
with the scarcely less nebulous programme of the 
modern Labour Party, one might well wonder 
exactly what is supposed to have caught up with 
what. For Keir Hardie was not a thinker or even 
a politician. He never tried to work out the 
detailed application of Socialism to conditions in 
Britain. He was an agitator and a rebel attack- 
ing the abuses of the 1890s and 1900s—the 
famous cloth cap in the House of Commons 





* Keir Harpie. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


symbolised his attitude—but he was incapable 
of clear thought as opposed to emotional protest. 
History seldom repeats itself, and it is not very 
likely that Keir Hardie’s protests in 1900 will be 
much help to Mr. Gaitskell in 1957. 

As a matter of fact his protests did not always 
help the Socialist cause in his own day. For 
example his strong anti-monarchist sentiment 
caused him to oppose a congratulatory motion 
in the House on the occasion of the birth of the 
future King Edward VIII. As the ex-King wrote 
in his memoirs half a century later: ‘In the midst 
of the polite rejoicing over my birth at least one 
grumpy voice made itself heard.’ But grumpiness 
about royalty had even then ceased to have any 
popular appeal and it certainly has none today. 

Equally unpopular was Keir Hardie’s pacifism. 
He lost most of his hold over the masses when 
he bitterly assailed the decision to fight in 1914. 
As for the South African War his language knew 
no bounds. He even refused to take the oath in 
the House of Commons in case he might have 
had to kiss the same book which had been used 
by Joseph Chamberlain, preferring to affirm, 
although he was a Christian of undoubted sin- 
cerity. In 1901 he skilfully combined both forms 
of unpopularity by objecting to any show of 
military pomp at the funeral of Queen Victoria. 

It is all a far cry from Socialism in the 1950s. 
Mr. Hughes may have a nostalgic feel for the 
good old days when the Labour MPs were nearly 
all former manual workers. As he somewhat 
acidly observes: ‘Middle-class intellectuals inter- 
ested in political careers were still with the Tories 
and Liberals. They had not yet realised that there 
were prospects in the Labour Party.’ 

Yet it is not really justifiable for a modern 
Socialist to complain at the part played by middle- 
and lower-middle-class intellectuals in his party, 
however much—and understandably—he may 
personally dislike them. The party would not 
have got far without them. Neither of its two 
past Prime Ministers nor its present leader has 
been a manual worker, nor, with a few excep- 
tions, have the abler members of its successive 
Cabinets. The ‘working class’ is not the sole 
repository of political wisdom. At all events Keir 
Hardie himself would have been very unlikely 
to have made a successful leader if the party had 
achieved power in his time. He was an angry 
idealist, a cross sentimentalist, a curmudgeonly 
Scotch prophet crying in the wilderness, but never 
a politician. Had he lived on into the 1920s he 
would have been outmanceuvred by Ramsay 
MacDonald and laughed at by Mrs. Webb. 

Perhaps he would have found an ally in 
Lansbury, and together they might have fought 
a more successful campaign than Lansbury 
single-handed, on the grave question whether, as 
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MacDonald insisted, all members of the Cabinet 
should wear court dress at Buckingham Palace. 
Lansbury had to compromise on a top hat and 
morning coat. Doubtless Keir Hardie’s cloth cap 
and tweeds would have been vetoed, but pos- 
sibly the people’s cause might have gained a step 
in the direction of progress by, say, a bowler and 
a city suit. 

If Keir Hardie has left any legacy to the 
modern Labour Party it is not one of ideas, for 
his are mostly irrelevant today, nor of political 
technique, for, although he was the Labour 
Party’s first leader he was never an effective par- 
liamentarian. His legacy is rather one of 
emotional attitude. Here his influence has been 
profound—and deplorable. For Keir Hardie 
believed passionately in the class war, and he felt 
a real personal loathing for the rich and privi- 
leged of every description. He may have loved 
humanity but he had a remarkable capacity for 
detesting particular human beings. He invariably 
attributed the blackest motives to his opponents. 
Asquith and Haldane were ‘cold-blooded reac- 
tionaries of the most dangerous type . . . despots 
at heart.’ ‘The Chamberlain and Asquith type 
alone has sufficient lack of honour and absence 
of moral conscience to make them callous 
enough for the dirty work of the magnates of 
the Stock Exchange.’ As for the magnates—it 
was during the Boer War—they should be hanged 
as ‘despicable traitors.’ Churchill was a typical 
example of ‘the Marlborough record’—‘a great 
parasite sponging on the state.’ The naval 
rearmament programme of 1908 was principally 
designed to give ‘snug billets for the sons of the 
rich and well-to-do.’ And so on. It is not a very 
agreeable feature of his character, however 
understandable in view of his own life and times, 
but its influence can be seen all too clearly in 
the barren programme of the Socialist Party 
today. Egalitarianism is ostensibly based on jus- 
tice, but is in fact all too often based on envy. 
Certainly it could be said of Keir Hardie, as 
Cardinal Manning is supposed to have said of 
Cardinal Newman, ‘He was a great hater.’ 


Horror Comic 


Our bottoms are not purple. 
But imagine a mandrill 
Come like John Mandeville 
To report on this people. 


He finds despisal of fur, 
Respect for the false, 
Hate of fleas 

And love of fire; 


While wowsers’ narks 
In Sunday press 
Whom bishops bless 
Make snide remarks. 


But our mandrill marvel 
Does not, like Lawrence, 
Call customs tyrants 
And draws no moral. 


Is glad that some 

Are made of wood, 
Thinks ‘dull the world 
If all were same.’ 


And looking at mitre 
And at blue pencil 
Laughter shakes his tonsil 


As at a theatre. ROBERT CONQUEST 





Sensitive Plant 


Newman: Prose and Poetry. Selected by Geoffrey 
Tillotson. (The Reynard Library: Hart- 
Davis, 30s.) 


TuHE latest addition to the admirable Reynard 
Library is a Newman volume. In some ways 
it is a disappointing one. But it is always hard 
to know in reviewing a book of selections 
whether one is supposed to be writing of the 
author or his editor; so let us begin at a point 
where they seem for a moment to join hands. 
Professor Tillotson, in his introduction, is beset 
by doubts whether Newman was a ‘thinker’ or a 
man of letters; and the same doubt seems inter- 
mittently to have troubled Newman himself. 
Newman was at times anxious to claim that the 
great part of his writing was wrung from him 
by duty and the press of circumstance, while 
Professor Tillotson is anxious to claim for him 
a deliberate zsthetic purpose. Contrariwise and 
on other occasions Newman confesses that his 
‘great fault is doing things in a merely literary 
way, without the thought of God’s glory’; and 
Professor Tillotson fears that his writing may 
belong too much to its special field and too little 
to literature as a whole. So we open the book 
on a note of worry about whether what Newman 
writes is really literature or not; and this is very 
lowering for a start. 

I ought then to confess that though he is mani- 
festly a considerable figure in nineteenth-century 
cultural history, I believe Newman to have been 
overrated, both as a religious writer and a 
stylist. He certainly needs rigorous selection. In 
the first place, he is hardly a religious writer in 
the full sense of the words; he is what Professor 
Tillotson justly calls:him, an ecclesiastical writer, 
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| ‘Vivid, impenitent .. . the reader, fas- 
cinated, reflects that in one generation 
the Jerome blood has produced ‘wo 
| remarkable human beings [the other is 
| Churchill].’ Evening Standard. Recom- 
mended by The Book Society. 
3rd impression. Illustrated. 25/- 
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BERTHE GRIMAULT 


This astonishing novel by the fourteen- 
year-old daughter of a French farmer 
|| gives a serenely amoral picture of 
rural poverty which no adult could 
have achieved. March 29. 10/6 
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and that is a very different thing; sometimes he 
is simply a sectarian writer. His is not the kind 
of faith that can absorb the multitudinous 
activities of the world and transform them into 
its own substance. Three-quarters of the questions 
were settled for Newman from the beginning and 
three-quarters of the interests of humanity were 
wholly unknown to him. Spiritual conflict is 
represented to him by doubts about the inter- 
pretation of the Thirty-Nine Articles or the 
validity of Anglican orders. And even his treat- 
ment of these questions seems tied to a particu- 
lar moment of English ecclesiastical history. Put 
him beside Pascal and his true stature can be 
seen. Put his polemics against the Anglicans 
beside Les Provinciales, and they seem hardly 
more than feminine asperities; put his deepest 
insights beside the Pensées, and the limitations 
of his knowledge of the world and the human 
heart become immediately apparent. The 
Apologia has retained its place, not for compre- 
hensiveness or depth of understanding, but for 
its note of individual pathos, intensely distasteful 
to some, but inevitably moving. 

I took leave of my first College, Trinity, 
which was so dear to me, and which held on 
its foundation so many who had been kind to 
me both when I was a boy, and all through 
my Oxford life. Trinity had never been unkind 
to me. There used to be much snap-dragon 
growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s 
rooms there, and I had for years taken it as 
the emblem of my own perpetual residence even 
unto death in my own University. 

The pathos is undoubted; though in a world 
full of sin and misery there are worse things than 
leaving Oxford. But this is the only moving 
quality in Newman’s writing; and when Pro- 
fessor Tillotson claims for him a kind of 
sensuous poetry I do not know where he finds 
it. It is true that Newman’s prose has a scholar- 
ship, urbanity and grace that many of his great 
contemporaries lacked and that he has great 
command of argument. But it is also true that 
he lacks vitality and directness and that his argu- 
ments are often of the kind that achieve great 
local acuteness because ali the important ques- 
tions have been begged to start with. One 
cannot read Kingsley on Newman without feeling 
that an exquisitely sensitive creature is being 
mauled by a beefy brute; but neither can one 
avoid the even more uncomfortable feeling that 
the beefy brute is often right. 

This selection is not a happy one. The Apologia 
is printed, but from the second edition (1865), 
which is without the specific references to 
Kingsley, and is shorn of its pungent notes. The 
loss of these dashes of pepper decidedly alters 
the flavour for the worse. The Idea of a Univer- 
sity, on the other hand, is printed from the first 
edition, the one specifically addressed to the 
Catholics of Dublin. And by what perverseness 
of scholarship the one is printed in its most 
topical, the other in its least topical, form is 
nowhere made clear. These are Newman's best- 
known and most accessible works and they 
account for over half the present volume. Over 
half the rest is taken up with Loss and Gain. 
This is a trivial novel that Newman wrote three 
years after his conversion—amusing in parts, 
absurd in others, entirely sectarian in theme and 
surely not worth rescuing for the general reader. 
A pamphlet called The Tamworth Reading Room 
largely uses the arguments on secular and 
religious education found in the University lec- 
tures. Newman’s most famous and touching 
sermon ‘On the Parting of Friends’ is omitted. 
And there is nothing from The Grammar of 
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“support. 





Assent—the work above all others where Ney. 
man leaves particular beliefs and begins tg 
grapple comprehensively with the whole question 
of religious belief in general. I am sorry if this 
sounds peevish, but though there is much in this 
volume that one is glad to have between one 
pair of covers, I find the selection incomprehep. 
sible. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 


And Gideon 


109 Hours to Suez. By Robert Henriques, 
(Collins, 16s.) 

THE political storm over the British and French 
action at Port Said has tended to overshadow 
the Israeli Army’s campaign in the Sinai Penip- 
sula. This is a pity, for Robert Henriques'’s book 
makes it clear that the Sinai campaign was a 
military achievement of the first order—on a 
par in fact with Wavell’s 1940 Victory over the 
Italians in the Western Desert. 

It is tempting, but I think wrong, to dismiss 
the Israeli victory purely in terms of Egyptian 
incompetence and weakness of will. It is true, 
of course, that Private Angelo, with or without 
the dono di corragio, is probably the ‘bravest of 
the brave’ when compared with his Egyptian 
counterpart. There is surely no officer class so 
devoid of powers of leadership or so out of touch 
with their soldiers as the Egyptian. Yet the 
Israelis were called upon to tackle an enemy 
with equivalent or larger numbers, better equip- 
ment and a marked superiority in aircraft. It was 
not easy to guess how far the Russian or German 
instructors had been able to improve the 
Egyptian state of training since 1948. It was certain 
that the fellah would fight best defensively; there 
was no guarantee that he would not use his 
weapons effectively from positions well sited for 
him by professional German advisers. Above all, 
the stakes were high; defeat meant for Israel not 
just the loss of a battle, but simply extermination. 
Such thoughts must have made the Israeli DMI 
fully conscious of his responsibility for the advice 
he tendered about the state and likely reaction 
of the Egyptian Army in Sinai. 

For the whole Israeli design depended on pre- 
dicting accurately the Egyptian reaction. Neither 
the plan nor the tactics adopted would have stood 
a chance against steadier or more resolute 
opponents. The opening stroke of the campaign 
was to be a parachute drop at Mitla, forty miles 
from Suez. The airborne troops were to be flown 
to their DZ in Dakotas. What chance had these 
old and slow aircraft of getting through without 

eing shot down by Egypt's modern fighters, 
based on airfields in the Canal Zone within fifty 
miles of the DZ? ‘The plan was just nuts,’ said 
the commander of the Israeli fighter wing re- 
quired to provide continuous cover for the 
operation. 

Again at Thamed, during operations to link up 
with the battalion dropped at Mitla, the tactical 
plan adopted would have been greeted with the 
hollowest of laughs at a School of Infantry 
TewT. Against a strong defensive position held 
by two companies of infantry the Israeli bat- 
talion commander deployed his two leading 
companies in half-tracks astride the main road. 
The reserve companies in open six-wheeled 
lorries followed behind. There was no artillery 
The whole battalion then charged 
straight towards the Egyptian position—a gift, as 
the author puts it, ‘straight from Balaclava.’ Yet 
the position was taken for the loss of three killed 
and six wounded. 

General Moshe Dayan, the C-in-C, must 
clearly take much of the credit for the Israeli 
success. He is a practical and talented com- 
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THE GREAT CASES 
OF SIR NORMAN 
BIRKETT 


By A. E. Bowker 


He held in his grasp the 
life-or-death power which 
is shared only by the 
world’s great surgeons. 


What was the secret of 
SS that power? 
=_ What was the skill which 
Lord Justice Birkett enabled Norman Birkett to 
save so many men and women from the 
hangman? 
What made him so deadly as a prosecutor? 
These are questions that have intrigued 
many minds. Now they can be answered. 
The Sunday Express is to tell the story of the 
dramas that occurred behind the scenes in the 
famous cases with which Birkett was associated. 
It has been written by the man who was 
closest to Sir Norman Birkett during all his 
years in courts. 


BEGINS THIS WEEK-END IN THE 
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THE ENGLISH EMPRESS 
EGON CAESAR CONTE CORTI 
translated by E. M. HODGSON 


A study of the relationship between Queen Victoria and 
her eldest daughter, Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Count Corti includes many extracts from their corre- 
spondence, which have never before been made public. 
There is an illuminating introduction by the Empress’s 
grandson, Prince Wolfgang of Hesse. 

412 pp., illustrated. 42/- net 


* 


SEA WARFARE 1939-45 
VICE-ADMIRAL FRIEDRICH RUGE 


translated by 
COMMANDER M. G. SAUNDERS, R.N. 


The first book to present in one volume a concise and 
comprehensive picture of sea warfare in all the oceans, 
as seen by a German senior naval officer of wide 
experience, His narrative naturally deals more fully 
with Axis naval policy and operations, than with those 
of the allies, and it therefore fills a gap in the history 
of the war. 356 pp., with illustrations and maps. 42/- net 


* 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
THE OLD JUNE WEATHER 


Another of Ernest Raymond’s brilliant cameos of 
London life, set this time in the Edwardian era: the 
story of two young people who try to penetrate the 
mystery surrounding their early lives. “*Graceful and 
romantic and tender, lit with those flames of youth- 
ful humour which seem to me Mr. Raymond’s best 
and most joyful gift. A happy, easy book to read.”’ 
—JOHN CONNELL, London Evening News. 

256 pp., 15/- net 


* 


MY UNCLE AND THE CURE 
JEAN DE LA BRETE 
translated by N, ST. BARBE SLADEN 


A brilliant translation of the famous French classic, 
which in its original language, won the Montyon 
Award of the Académie Francaise, and is now in its 
167th edition. In its poignant and haunting evocation 
of young love, it is comparable with Le Grand MeauInes. 


196 pp., 13/6 net 
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mander, a supremely imaginative trainer and an 
exacting chief, who demands ‘high standards of 
accomplishment’ from all officers. He does not 
admit that failure to accomplish a mission is 
excusable unless a unit has taken 50 per. cent. 
casualties. An uncomfortable superior, one might 
think, were it not that he is intensely human and 
of wide interests. At the end of the battle of El Arish 
he was seen digging furiously in the sand with 
his hands like a dog. He is a keen archeologist 
and had spotted some bits of Philistine pottery. 
It is interesting that despite his own ruthless 
vigour and drive, General Dayan’s subordinates 
remain individualists, inquiring, argumentative 
and critical. He is clearly a remarkable leader of 
genius or near-genius. 

If, thanks to the C-in-C, Israeli training and 
battle leadership is excellent, it is hard to make 
the same claim for their planning and staff work. 
The move by road of the airborne brigade from 
Ein Khussub to Kuntilla would have given the 
umpires angina to a man had it happened on an 
exercise in BAOR. One half-track with a flat 
tyre drove forty miles on the rim. There were 
no recovery vehicles, so the petrol lorries were 
stuck at the back of the column. behind a ‘mass 
of crocks. Of eighteen field-guns required to help 
in the relief of the parachute battalion at Mitla, 
only one arrived. It was, as the author noted, a 
‘Prescription for Chaos.’ Yet—and this is the im- 
portant point—somehow the force arrived quickly 
and with the resources to fight and win. There 
is a clear lesson here for the meticulous type of 
British staff officer, so reluctant in peace-time to 
admit that personality is more important than 
technique. 

What sort of a man is the Israeli soldier, on 
whom so much depended? Robert Henriques 
depicts him realistically and honestly. The Sabra 


Journey into 


Roman Britain 


G. M. DURANT 


This book is a work of both 
scholarship and literature. It is an informal 
history of the Roman occupation and an 
equally informal yet very practical guide to 
the outstanding remains to be seen today, 
and to what the museums have to show. 

272 pages, 24 photographs, 24 drawings and 
plans. 20/- net 





Home Baking Recipe Book 
IVAN BAKER 


Some 430 tested recipes under 22 headings for 
all kinds of home-made cakes, bread, pastries, 
biscuits—including some of -the best. from 
abroad. Gives oven temperatures and baking 
times. 13/- net 


Rudiments of Music 
WILLIAM LOVELOCK, D.Mus. 


A very clear, systematic book on the basic 
elements of music illustrated with hundreds 
of musical examples. 10/- net 


Pocket German Vocabulary 
HOWARD BAKER 


A comprehensive 80-page vocabulary of the 
most useful nouns and phrases arranged 
under subjects. 3/6 net 
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is tough, aggressively equal, brusque and even 
churlish. He does not salute much or keenly; 
there are a lot of unshaven chins. I am sure there 
are no batmen. It is all very different to the 
charm and natural good manners brought to 
bear on military affairs by the London Rifleman. 
For Israel’s Army was born in the campaign of 
1948—it is made -up of fighters rather than 
soldiers. It is also a remarkable blend of Israelis 
of Western and Oriental stock. I do not much 
want to command an Israeli unit, but, were I 
an Egyptian, should equally be in no hurry to 
fight one. 

Altogether this is a fascinating book. It gains 
immensely from being written by a soldier who 
can really write, but who has not lost touch with 
his first love. Nobody who seeks to understand 
affairs in the Middle East should fail to read it. 
The Israeli armed forces stand for something 
more than an organisation which quand on 
l'attaque, il se défend, General Dayan and his 
sabras are something to reckon with—as prickly 
as the cactus from which their name is derived. 

A. J. WILSON 


The West 


The Year of Decision 1846. By Bernard DeVoto. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 50s.) 

The Centuries of Santa Fe. By Paul Horgan. 
(Macmillan, 21s.) 

Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver. By J. Frank 
Dobie. (Hammond, Hammond, 21s.) 


SOME time ago the New Yorker showed a little 
boy in Indian costume, equipped with bow and 
arrow, chasing another youngster in a space suit, 
with an atomic gun, round a tree. This is as it 
should be, for it will be a dull and bad day when 
science fiction replaces, entirely, the matiére 
d’ Amérique in the mind and imagination of our 
studious youth. And we have three books here 
that will keep the true (or holy) faith alive in 
children of all ages. There is the massive, highly 
wrought, magnificent and magniloquent opus of 
the late Bernard DeVoto, the story of the annus 
mirabilis that marked the final decision of Texas 
and California to admit the United States to their 
bed and board. There is the moving vie romancée 
of the city of the Holy Faith of St. Francis and 
there is the fascinating and baffling story, told by 
the most winning and, one would like to believe, 
most representative of Texans, Professor Dobie, 
of the lost treasures of the Sierra Madre. Here are 
riches for all tastes. 

The themes, of course, overlap. The first settlers 
in the ‘Kingdom’ of New Mexico expected to 
find bars of silver on the ground as one of Mr. 
Horgan’s characters caustically puts it. Even 
when Santa Fe fell, at last, to the Yanquis, 
optimistic and remote speculators dreamed of 
great treasure hoards in the little city—to the sour 
amusement of the men on the spot and the lost 
Addams diggings and the Ciudad Enterrada 
provided for Frank Dobie, on the trail and on 
paper, that ‘untravelled world whose margin fades 
forever and forever when we move.’ It is hard 
to forgive a word like ‘geologised,’ but to El 
Dobie all things are forgiven. (After all, he finds 
a place for Mayne Reid's Scalp Hunters in his 
bibliography.) 

Mr. Horgan’s The Centuries of Santa Fe is a 
kind of parergon to his masterpiece, The Great 
River. The history of the little capital of Santa 
Fe is told through fictionised biographies which 
are moving, convincing, most readable, even 
though they make one reader wish for straight 
history. But here we have the heroes and the 
villains; the great Captain-Genera] Vargas and 
the rascals who plundered the Indians made the 
name of Christian odious and provoked the great 
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rising that reached its ominous height on August 
18, 1680, when the little Christian capital learned 
that it was doomed. True, there was a reconquista 
but it was never quite the same again. But here 
we have Taos before Lawrence, the formidable 
Comanches and the cloud of Yanqui invasion 
hanging in the North. Mr. Horgan stops where 
Willa Cather began, but since not all readers of 
his book will have read Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, it is a pity that Jean-Baptiste La 
should appear as Juan Bautista. The great 
sionary was an Auvergnat, not a Castillian, 

DeVoto was concerned to explain and justify 
the great outward thrust of ‘the Americans’ that 
made certain that the Texas accession of 1845 
would stick, that California would be brought 
into a political system worthy of California’s 
destiny, that New Mexico would also Pass out of 
the hands of the heirs of the Conquerors and that 
the Latter Day Saints would not totally escape 
their persecutors. 

DeVoto was not under any illusions about the 
cost of this achievement. He was of Mormon blood 
on his mother’s side and knew from what ruffians 
(like the admirably named Lillburn W. Bloggs) 
they were escaping. Professionally a tough guy, 
we may yet suspect that DeVoto’s heart stirred 
to ‘Come, come, ye Saints.’ Italian on his father’s 
side, he was also free from ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
superiority and of all the explorers and exploiters 
of the West, the French were his favourites; they 
could persuade, lead, teach where the ‘Anglo- 
Saxons’ could only steal and kill. Nevertheless, 
DeVoto was an American; this year was a year 
of destiny as well as of decision; the result was a 
good thing even though it needed constant 
defence against plunderers in the forests, the 
ranges and above all in Washington. The story 
he has to tell was dramatic indeed; there was 
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heroic war and less heroic plundering; there were 
disasters, cannibalism. There were critics of the 
eat achievement like Theodore Parker and 
flamboyant exploiters of it like John Charles 
Fremont. There were dangers by flood and field, 
and Bernard DeVoto could have charmed a flock 
of Desdemonas with this tale. There were enemies 
to be put down, too, superior historians who 
refused to go over the trail, to appreciate the 
magic of maps and geological surveys. Over these 
DeVoto swept like a Comanche raiding party. 

It is great fun—and good history. 
D. W. BROGAN 


New Novels 


A Tale of Three Places. By Edgar Mittelholzer. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
Overdue. By Francis Clifford. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 13s. 6d.) 
The Unfaithful Wife. By Jules Roy. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 10s. 6d.) 
A Retreat in the Sun. By John Green. (Arthur 
Barker, 12s. 6d.) 
Bread and Olives. By Pamela Arundale. (Chatto 
and Windus, 16s.) 
There is a Happy Land. By Keith Waterhouse. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
Great Circle. By Robert Carse. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 
Win good reason, though not perhaps with 
perfect propriety, it might be said of some novels 
that they are eminently weedable. Progress 
through them is impeded at almost every step by 
tares that should have been hoed out of the type- 
script. No enemy could have sown more mischief. 
It might also be said, pour encourager les 
autres, that it would have been to the advantage 
of all concerned had Edgar Mittelholzer in his 
tenth novel, A Tale of Three Places, used fewer 
stage directions and less otiose commentary. 
Both action and dialogue are threatened with 
strangulation by the recurrence of such phrases 
as the following, plucked from a single page: 
A sense of incredulity moved in him. He 
guiped hard.... He saw her take a swift breath, 
..A_ silence came upon them. He felt a 
desperate glowing in his head. ... He leant back 
and watched the tree-tops.... He shrugged, and 
silence came upon them again. Suddenly she 


held his hand. . . . He looked at her in surprise. 
. .She looked at him with a sort of hunted 
desperation....She released his hand, and he 
saw her begin to blink....Guilt in varying 


shades made a shadow-play in his awareness. 
He felt helpless and awkward—baffled. Anger 
overtook him.... 

The ‘he’ is Alfred Desseau (called, regrettably, 
Alfy), a Trinidadian; the ‘she’ is Constance, his 
best friend’s wife. On the next page, after she 
has stared dully out of the window, he sees her 
hands clench in her lap and her face go frosty; 
feeling a stab of tenderness he touches her wrist, 
then holds her arm, but her expression remains 
dull, defeated, and when, as they move towards 
the doorway, he says, ‘Stop and let me kiss you 
—just a tiny, not-too-sultry kiss,’ she shakes her 
head and continues to move on. It is only fair to 
add that, with or without all this ‘business,’ he 
is usually more successful; and indeed the time 
comes when Constance says, ‘I'd like to have a 
child by you, Alfy.’ ‘Nor is Constance the only 
woman who, for reasons that remain obscure, 
falls in love with him. Revolted by political, com- 
mercial, physical and spiritual corruption in 
Trinidad, he comes to England, where his con- 
quests include Lavinia, a sculptress, who is 
secretary to a Siamese prince, and whose house- 
coat comes open; Wendy, a waitress picked up 
in the Wheatsheaf; and Martina, at the sight of 
say he hears the sword motif from The 

ing.... 
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Had Alfy been made a man to inspire more 
confidence in his claim to be worth bothering 
with, and had its ‘fictionese’ been weeded out, 
this would not have been so inconsiderable a 
novel from a reputable writer as the prejudiced 
synopsis given here represents it to be. Readers 
who, indifferent to the serious questions it occa- 
sionally raises, sit back in. languor will probably 
enjoy every word of it. 

An agreeable contrast is the laconic style of 
Francis Clifford’s Overdue. It wastes no words 
in its immediately successful attempt to procure 
and sustain our concern for the survivors of an 
aircraft which crashes in the Arizona desert. 
Among them are a police officer and a dangerous 
criminal, a young deacon and a boy. What hap- 
pens is horribly exciting and the excitement is 
conveyed with a skill characterised by extreme 
frugality of utterance—a refinement by an 
English novelist of the most effective that Ameri- 
cans have accomplished in this manner. 

Shorter (a little over 100 pages) but wordier is 
another piece of prangery (trade term for air- 
crash novels): The Unfaithful Wife, by a French 
writer, Jules Roy. It expands the situation at an 
aerodrome in North Africa when a pilot is killed 
and two of his brother officers have to break the 
news to his beautiful but generously promiscuous 
wife. One of the two has been her lover, the 
other had desired and still desires her. All very 
French. 

John Green’s first novel was good lower-deck 
stuff. Now he has tried his hand at one of those 
that feature Englishmen misbehaving in West 
Africa—getting drunk, knocking the black 
bastards about and sleeping who knows where 
and with whom. Dave Kirby in A Retreat in the 
Sun is an ex-naval man, of good intentions but 
weak resolutions, a bad man to quarrel 
with, a brutal man to fight. He fails to get on 
with his employer; not so with his employer's 
wife. A feeling of déjd lu may sap the interest of 
a hardened reader, and make him wish, just for 
a change, to have a novel about normal decent 
Englishmen abroad. 

For a change of one kind there is a first novel 
—Bread and Olives, by Pamela Arundale. Set in 
a Cyprus hard to recognise, it is an entertaining 
concoction of episodes at the village of Pefka, 
whose inhabitants form as varied a set of rogues 
and practical jokers as the indomitably cheerful 
Mrs. Morrow could ever have longed to meet. 
Mrs. Morrow rents a cottage there and returns 
to it yearly for an out-of-season holiday. This 
year she is accompanied by her equally imper- 
turbable nephew James. On the fringe of events, 
they can observe or hear about, or be drawn into, 
the disagreements and fraternisings of the inn- 
keeper, the barber, the mayor, the police sergeant, 
the brigand, the libertine, the doctor, the abbot, 
and that odd English pair Mr. Percival and Miss 
Twiss, who have lived in sin for over twenty 
years. A breath of South Wind sometimes steals 
over the island and there are moments, far apart 
though they may be, when Mrs. Morrow recalls 
Rose Macaulay’s ‘Aunt Dot.’ 

Warmly to recommend the first novel There 


‘is a Happy Land, by Keith Waterhouse, would 


have been a pleasure. But the attention it begins 
by attracting is not firmly secured and is apt to 
escape when the writing gets tiresomely loose. 
Still, application is rewarded. The undisguisedly 
uneducated style of the poor, motherless North 
Country boy who tells us all about the capers 
he got up to with the lads and lasses down his 
street can, with good will, be tolerated; the boy 
himself becomes real and the tragedy in which 
he figures is horrid enough and not for children 
of his age to read about. 

What with no reservations at all can be 
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J. Middleton Murry 


‘This is a tract for the times. Mr. Murry writes 
urgently, out of a clear awareness of the dangers inside 
civilisation and outside: the lack of a religious faith 
on the one hand, and the growth of Communism on 
the other . . . an eloquent-and passionately sincere 
book.’ Edwin Muir in the OBSERVER 18s, 
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‘Sir John Neale crowns a lifetime of devoted 
scholarship with this great work . . . his book in its 
wisdom, its scope and its vitality is worthy of so great 
a subject.’ C. V. Wedgwood 
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recommended to those who want to go on a 
whaling voyage round the Horn in the 1840s is 
Great Circle, by Robert Carse. Aboard the Obis, 
out from Salem, will be found another Alfy, a 
cabin boy from Liverpool, though he sounds like 
a Londoner out of fiction: ‘Bah-stidly uncle is 
orl outa sorts. Cuffed me ear fer nuffink.’ Much 
more like music is the lookout’s ululating cry, 
‘Thar she blows! Oh, blow-ows an’ white wa-ters,’ 
which no right-thinking man brought up on 
Peter the Whaler and qualifying to attempt Moby 
Dick could ever forget. A good, well-spun yarn, 
with a love as well as a blubber interest. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Dior Adoré 


Dior by Dior. The Autobiography of Christian 
Dior, translated by Antonia Fraser. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 21s.) 


THE raison d’étre of a grand couturier is, I take 
it, to clothe his clients suitably and to enhance 
their beauty in doing so. After reading this 
remarkable book, however, I find it is even more 
complicated than this, for attention must be paid 
to the psychological development of each 
important client. M. Dior takes us into his confi- 
dence with great frankness. The book is a long 
one, charmingly illustrated, but it is- the third 
part, ‘Inside a Couture House,’ that is the most 
interesting. We are, so to speak, introduced to the 
leading mannequins by name, to the clients, not 
by name, though the identity of some is easy 
to guess, and to the character of the great Dior 
himself. 

Dior says that the grace and carriage of a 
mannequin are of course important, but it is essen- 
tial that she should be a complete extrovert. He 
certainly is one himself. Coming of Norman 
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stock, he shows the grit and determination 
associated with all Normans and attributes his 
success to the fact, as he puts it: “Women have 
instinctively understood that I dream of making 
them not only more beautiful, but also happier. 
That is why they have rewarded me with their 
patronage.’ 


The present Maison Christian Dior in the 
Avenue Montaigne dates from 1947 and it is 
thanks to the support of Marcel Boussac that our 
author was able to launch himself upon his suc- 
cessful career. The narrative of his first journey 
to America after introducing the New Look in 
Europe, which was at first unpopular in America, 
makes amusing reading. More exciting is the long 
story of how the collections are evolved, Dior’s 
method of designing and the subtle art of the 
‘expression’ of the design. We are given a descrip- 
tion of the visits of the professional buyers who 
see the collections before the customers. The state 
of nerves, the hysteria and the exhilaration at 
these shows are well described. 


Though Dior dresses are supposed to be so 
expensive, lady friends of mine assure me that 
they are to be obtained in leading London stores 
for as little as about £40 a dress. Be that as it may, 
Dior has successfully founded branches all over 
the world, some of which are almost as famous 
as the maison mére in Paris. Not content with the 
success of his dresses, he has a subsidiary business 
in a boutique, as he calls it, which deals in gloves, 
perfumes, stockings and men’s ties. 


The author takes us with him on his famous 
journey to Blenheim when, as the guest of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, he exhibited 
his new collection recently and where he had the 
honour of being presented to Princess Margaret. 
He has also once met the Queen and says, “The 
mauve dress and draped hat which she wore 
would have been quite inconceivable on anyone 
else—as it was, on her they looked wonderful, 
and I felt that nothing else would have shown her 
to such advantage.’ I must congratulate the trans- 
lator of this book, whose task, I would imagine, 
presented unusual difficulties, and occasional slips 
are readily excused. GERALD HAMILTON 


The Force of Law 


HERE again, with Much in Evidence (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.), and an eye cocked skilfully on such 
potential future patrons as the Boulting Brothers, 
comes Mr. Henry Cecil with a further instalment 
of fun and frolic at Bar, Bench and Solicitor’s Office, 
including peeps at the ever-so-refined wives and a 
glance at the underworld (also pretty genteel). Mr. 
Cecil commonly rides.the two horses of Farce and 
Legal Propriety; this time the former has far the 
better of it, with the result that Much in Evidence is 
inferior to Brothers in Law and Friends at Court— 
though some readers will be relieved not to be 
renewing their acquaintance with those two shocking 
prigs, Messrs. Thursby and Blagrove. Mr. Cecil 
pursues the varying fortunes of a £100,000 claim 
through the civil and criminal courts with high- 
spirited and learned facetiousness. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


Confession 


Ir is not so many years ago since the practice of pri- 
vate confession in the Church of England would have 
been regarded as the mark of an extreme Anglo- 
Catholic, not to say crypto-papist. It is a sign of the 
times that The Double Cure by Eric James (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), a pamphlet commending its 
use, includes a welcome from an Anglican professor 
of evangelical sympathies. 

And why not? It is fundamentally scriptural; it is 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. Of the 
latter William Cobbett wrote: ‘Here is “oral con- 
fession,” here is “absolution,” as complete as ever 


heard of in the Church of Rome.’ But Cobbett 
characteristically failed to note the one great dif. 
ference—that the practice is compulsory in the Roman 
Church, whereas it is always voluntary in the Church 
of England. The Anglican tradition is: ‘All cay 
none must, some should.’ : 


Many have found this way of receiving God's for. 
giveness to be a real means of grace, and many more 
would do so if they put away their prejudices ang 
used this sacrament, James’s excellent pamphlet is 
written for just such people. Vigorous and Clear, it 
sets out to answer objections and to deal with the 
questions ‘How?’ and ‘Why?’ There is Perhaps one 
omission: the relation of ‘confession’ to Psychiatry, 
Guilt feelings that are divorced from reality are the 
concern of psychiatric therapy, while ‘confession’ 
deals with real guilt which blocks a man’s relation- 
ship with God. Fortunately, few people suffer from 
the former, but all men, whether they are aware of 
it or not, need the forgiveness of God. 


HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Those Were the Days 


It would be difficult—indeed, it would be almost 
impossible—to recognise in Maurice Wiggin the 
author of In Spite of the Price of Hay (Phenix 
House, 16s.), a meandering, whimsical memoir, the 
ruthless, fanatic, penetrating television critic of the 
Sunday Times. Yet they are one and the same man. 
Perhaps Mr. Wiggin’s conscience is troubling him 
on behalf of all the sponsors of give-away shows he 
has so mercilessly slaughtered. For in these leisurely 
pages he has hardly an unkind word to say about 
anybody. He yarns at us (almost, but not quite, until 
we begin to yawn at him) about his childhood and 
youth, about Bloxwich and Birmingham, playing 
truant and getting on in journalism, with plenty of 
pauses for homespun philosophy of a those-were-the- 
days variety. He is, alas, capable of writing sentences 
like this: ‘We scrapped the old-fashioned throttle 
levers and manufactured a highly unreliable twist- 
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THE 
-, control, on the lines of the racing grips which 
= just coming into vogue among the top men, 


and which had the vice of repeatedly jamming the 
powden cable at the nipple and leaving the engine 
to race its heart out, uncontrollably, on full bore.” 
At such times Mr. Wiggin is in danger of becoming 

full bore himself. But on the whole he manages 
ra convey to the reader some of his own nostalgia 
for the vanished days before, in 1939, the world 


to an end. 
came BERNARD LEVIN 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


A pew days of mild weather certainly make a great 
difference. Before lamb-like March came in there was 
no hint that the garden was quite so ready to bloom, 
but now we have red tulips standing proudly in the 
rockery, at least a fortnight early. The gooseberries 
are in leaf and the weeds we neglected at the back- 
end are spreading with a dismaying speed, groundsel 
seeding and clivers crawling out from the hedge. The 
birds have all been infected by these somewhat out- 
of-season days (a temperature of 69 degrees one day) 
that belong, one feels, to the Scilly Isles or sunny 
corners of the far south. Sparrows are chasing feathers 
and-carrying dead grass and yesterday when an enter- 
prising jackdaw carried a large piece of newspaper 
into the trees across the road he had hardly 
shredded the first fragments for his mate when two 
other pairs of home-makers came on the scene and 
attacked the prize. It is spring, cries the peewit on 
the ploughed field, and the magpie, still prospecting 
for thick bushes in which to make a home, chatters 
delightedly that this is true. 


A MYSTERY 

‘| wonder if you can help solve a conundrum for 
us in our garden?’ asks a Hampshire reader. ‘On 
one special gravel path a number of little heaps of 
gravel have appeared and the ground round each 
heap is quite smooth and hard. There is, I believe, a 
tiny hole in the ground below the heap and generally 
a small stick stuck in the top. These heaps appeared 
em one short path, but they are now spreading all 
ever our gravel paths round the house and we cannot 
find out the cause. It seems to be done after dark as 
we never see any movement and if this was any kind 
ef worm we cannot understand how it could collect 
all the loose gravel round the heap, leaving the path 
bare of loose gravel round each heap. That must 
have been done outside each heap and I can’t see 
hew a worm could have done it. No one here seems 
te have ever seen it before. It is quite mysterious. 
Now there are hundreds over all our paths—they are 
spreading everywhere. We have not raked them down 
yet as we want to find the reason. I can count fifty 
or sixty heaps on one short path. Our soil here is 
good for about a foot and then clay and we never 
double-dig the garden. As we have lived here for 
twenty years and came when the house was first built, 
itall makes it more mysterious!’ 


TOPOGRAPHY 


When an acquaintance who has not been living in 
the locality for long asked me where he could cut 
himself some brushwood to protect his newly 
sprouted peas I passed on the information with 
Pleasure. Some people know the history of their 
parish and others, like myself, are more familiar with 
Its topography, its trees and streams. Ask me where 
a bullace tree grows and I can show you one. Long 
ago I discovered where the best hazels are to be 
gathered and a thicket where a tree that fruits every 
two or three years is covered with the largest rosy 
crab apples. In the same place stands a damson that 
only the birds harvest and the hedges round about 
have many a gooseberry bush in their ranks. Most of 
these bear hard, sour gooseberries that only school- 
beys sample, but at least one has small yellow fruit 
a sweet as anything in the village gardens. Ask me 
where snowdrops grow or the wild cherry blossoms, 

€ cress can be picked or a good ash pole cut, and 
lam delighted to help, for in telling the way I 
Mentally retrace my steps to places I have always 
enjoyed visiting. 
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LAWN CARE 


Even before the lawn will bear a mower, and grass 
is growing fast at this moment, good work can be done 
by pricking out weeds such as plantain, dandelion 
and daisy and worm-casts can be brushed out with 
a broom. Fertiliser in the form of sulphate of potash 
should be applied to weak grass on light soil. Where 
the ground is heavy bone meal and superphosphate 


are advisable. 
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(This problem will be discussed in next week’s article) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Makovsky: 
Q-R 4! no threat. 1... 
K-B 5; 2 B-K 2. 1... Kt moves; 2 B-Q 7 or B-K 2 
accordingly. Beautiful ‘ambush’ key, difficult to find: 
pity that three of knight moves give duals, allowing 
either B-K 2 or B-Q 7. 


K x Kt;2B-Q7.1... 


Leonard Barden’s Guide to the Chess Openings 


(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 25/-) is aimed at two groups 
of players: the club amateur who wants to acquire a 
minimum repertory of openings to enable him to keep 
out of trouble against other club players, and the up- 
and-coming player who wants to know something of 
the latest systems of the moderns. The book hits both 
targets, and I can warmly recommend it. I particularly 
like the way in which under each opening of any 
importance he gives typical positions that can arise 
that are (a) favourable for White, (6) favourable for 
Black, (c) even: this shows very clearly the opening 
objectives of each player, so often concealed in a mass 
of variations in books on the opening. Another 
excellent feature is the inclusion of a large number of 
illustrative games: my only criticism is that J am sorry 
these are not rather more fully annotated. An impor- 
tant book. 


White, K. Richter Black, O. Naegeli 
Opening, Ruy Lopez (Steinitz Defence) 


(Score taken from Barden’s Guide to the Chess Openings) 


1P-K4 P-K 4 16 P-Q Kt3 Q-R3 

2 Kt-K B3 Kt-Q B3 17BP x P BP xP 
3 B-Kt5 P-QR3 18 P x P Bx KP 
4B-R4 P-Q3 19 Kt-B 3 B-Kt 5?(/) 
5B x Ktch(a) PxB 20 Kt x B! BxR 

6 P-Q4 P-B3 21R xB P x Kt 

7 Q-Q 3 (6) P-K Kt 3(c) 22 Q-Q7ch K-B2 

8 P-K R 4! P-KR3 23 Q x P(B7) R-KR2 
9 Kt-B3 B-K 3 24Qx KP R-K I 

10 B-K 3 Kt-K 2 25 P-R S! Q-B!I 

11 O-O-O B-Kt 2 26 R-Q 6! P-Kt4 

12 Kt-R 2! Q-Kt I (d) 27 R-B6ch K-Ktl 

13 P-B4 Q-Kt5 28 B-Q4 2 
14P-QOR Q-B5 29R x RP! Kt-B4 

15 Q-Q 2(e) P-QR4 30 Q-R 8 ch! Resigns (g) 


(a) In this line White relies on an advantage in space and develop- 
ment and a better pawn formation to compensate for Black’s two 
bishops: Black hopes to maintain his pawn on K 4 and later use 
his bishops and open file to launch a counter-attack. The position 
is probably slightly in White's favour. 

(b) Barden comments ‘this old continuation is best here.” 

(c) Kt-K 2 is rather better: text leads to too much weakening 
of K side. 

(d) This and the next move embody a wrong idea: Black thinks 
he can safely keep his king in the centre and counter-attack on 
Q Kt file, but he cannot as White at once demonstrates. I think 
12 P-K B 4 (or perhaps 12 O-O) is best, though White has the 
better game, anyway. 

(e) Threatening 16 P-Q Kt 3, winning the queen. 

(/) Natural but wrong. 19... B—Kt 2 is essential. 

(g) 30...R x Q;31R x Roch, K-B 2; 32 R-R 7 ch, K-K 3; 
33 P x Kt ch, K-Q 3; 34R x Qch,K x R; 35 P-R 6, R-K 8 ch; 
36 K-Q 2. R-K R 8; 37 B-Kt 7, followed by Kt-K 4, winning easily. 








ASHLEY 
COURTENAY 


Recommended Hotels 


Planning your holiday? Convalescing vfter illness? A honey- 
moon in the offing? Whatever. the purp se, choose an Ashley 
Courtenay Recommended Hotel. Below is a short selection, 
but if you are interested in other districts please write to me 
for advice, enclosing ped adds d lope to: 
Ashley Courtenay, 68 (S.R.), St. James's St., London, S.W.1. 





BANTRY BAY, Co, Cork, ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, 
25 yards from the sea. An Irish Country House Hotel in 
glorious scenery, with goggle fishing, bathing, sailing—or 
just eating, drinking anc being lazy, Write R. Kaulback. 
BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by 
Royalty, Situated on the East Cliff and facing full south, 
enjoying both sunshine and sea views, 150 bedrooms and 
suites. Lifts. Central Heating. Excellent garage facilities. 
A.A,*****, Tel.: 6560. 

CHESTER, THE BLOSSOMS. The atmosphere of the past, 
the amenities of the present and memorable food and wine 
are characteristic of this famous hotel, a landmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city of Chester, Advance reser- 
vations advisable, Tel.: 23186. 

Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, GULLANE. The only 
dour thing about this hotel is its name, for comfort and 
hospitality abound in this lovely Lutyens House, Within 
easy reach of city. First-class golf, private tennis court, 
lovely garden. Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 


JERSEY, C.I, ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. In Britain's 
farthest south, Re-opens April 13th. An unparaliecied position 
facing sun, sands and sea. We provide first-class food and 
service for the discriminating. Nightly dinner dances. 


Cocktail lounge. Write now for brochure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 1 mile from 
Haywards Heath main line station stands this lovely mansion, 
immune from sound of passing traffic. It is mainly residential 
with hotel catering and comfort happily blending with 
country house pursuits, Write A. G. Sturdy, Resident 
Director. Tel.: 2358. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL, First-class hotel, 
once home of David Garrick, 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
cuisine, fully licensed; phones al! rooms; suites with private 
bath. Hard tennis, putting billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club, Tel.: Sunnyhill 3341/4. 


MALVERN, Worcs, MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. 
Superbly situated. Supremely comfortable, with first-class 
cuisine apd choice wines. Beautiful gardens, Under personal 
supervision. Tel.: Malvern 1837. 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 
1,000 ft. in the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside, Excellent trout fishing, 
shooting, tennis, swmming, Comfort, good food and a 
pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: Lianrhaiadr 244. 


ST, HAWES, S. Cornwall, HOTEL TRESANTON. Lovely 
country house with terraced gardens to water's edge. Beau- 
tifully furnished, Club bar. First-class cuisine. Sailing, fishing. 
Terms from 47s, 6d. per day, Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. Don't let petrol problems 
interfere with your this year’s holiday. We are fifty yards 
only from station and sea. Self- or chauffeur-driven cars can 
be arranged for golf snd sightseeing, Good bus service in 
every direction outside hote! grounds. 200 bedrooms (many 


with private bathrooms), Write S. R, Paul, Tel.: 25234. 


TORQUAY, THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. Relax in the com- 
fort and luxury of Europe's finest seashore hote!l—your own 
sun terraces, beach and tropical gardens. Tennis, squash, 
golf, dancing and other entertainments all provided. Write 


for the new Brochure SS of this ‘The English Hotel in the 


Mediterranean Manner.” 


WESTONBIRT, Nr. Tetbury, Glos. THE HARE & 
HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the Cotswolds by staying here 
where catering. comfort and the persona! touch are distin- 
guishing features. Severn Wildfowl Trust nearby. Res. 
Director : N. V. Price. Tel.: Westonbirt 233 
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o THE 
° (JOYCE JOHNSON) | 
Clerilogues Ham.: Who or what coMPAN 
. Has led me to this spot? ——— 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 368 I see a transparent form 
Report by Blossom On the edge of the platform. T 
Competitors were invited to provide three continuous clerihews that might have been used between Guost: I’m your father’s ghost 
one of the following pairs: Romeo and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, Shylock and Portia, Macbeth Cooling off from the daily roast, 
and Lady Macbeth, or Hamlet and his father’s ghost. ae oe ay 
' Y : / help your horrible uncle, 
By and large I think that a good clerihew just the preceding sentence: P. W. R. Foot, Arcas, He poured something rath 
happens. Certainly there are rules of construction W.K. Holmes, Nancy Gunter, Gloria Prince and Into’my ear coo 
but these are quite simple and the very nature of J. A. Lindon. Samples are quoted below. It was alla dirty 
this rapa 8 gen song nelegeiy than Trick to get Gertie. 
usual; even so, there still seems to be an element PRIZES : 
of doubt. For those of you who may have been 6 6 wed Pragati 
disqualified on technical grounds, the clerihews eee a ble ~ W. R. FOOT 
which I sought would, ideally, have consisted of seenmnaiiinns —— sleep to death Guost: yang ys Godan 
two short couplets without, by tradition, any And Cawdor Now she’s a peed, seit: 
regard for rules of metre. In fairness to the purists, Shall sleep no more. Must thou ‘do’ Claud. 
my views must be related to the circumstances of 
the present competition; I am well acquainted Lapy M.: Go wash thy hand iia re 
with the interpretation of Chambers’s Mid- ane on aia LEOPATRA: My sacred crocodile! : 
Century Dictionary. a we aan groom ame, Saee Ww ith me beside the Nile! 
Many of you were transparently worried by the Te ee a 
seriousness or otherwise of my intentions. I had Macsetn: I'll not go there ; Tue seve 
no preconceived designs and any entry showing Nor dare oak (W. K. HOLMES) of The 
an element of enterprise would have been well in View — SHYLOCK : te a nage Gon for me! Limited, 
the running. The balance, I suppose, should weigh What e’en my thoughts rue. Which is ver agg dl 1957, Cc 
in favour of the style of the sixteenth century if (woman Bone) You'll deny a ree. pad (Ret'd.) F 
only by virtue of the wording of the competition SuyLock: Since Antonio’s ? The C 
as set. I think that we all would have missed some- Defaulted on the loan he owes. (NANCY GUNTER) Ladies a 
thing if I had been dogmatic in my judgement and, I'm here to sue him. Jutiet: Stay, Romeo, stay, welcome 
after all, a clerihew is not an over-serious matter Can I go ahead and do him? M. ic = yes Oot. er ing of y 
anyway. Ss ee nigntingaic and not lark, i 
I had an underlying feeling that my leg was PORTIA: bc dpwady read Hark! awre 
being pulled quite violently once or twice— If —eome 3 een tees. 0 (GLORIA PRINCE) for the 
especially by some of the regular customers— atten suatne — one that's for it SHyLock: O Justice, why lock Both th 
otherwise Vera Telfer would not have tried to . Your doors on Shylock? have be 
rhyme ‘Glamis’ with ‘blame is.’ Rhoda Tuck Pook SHYLOCK : ees the law? = ees Jew would #f your pe 
ought not to have experimented with ‘hereditary’ or! ' choose for supper reed. 
pa ‘apothecary,’ both of which are separated by “— — there won't be any kicking A Christian crupper? ” 
six full columns in Webster's Rhyming Dic- OP cogs ay je (3. A, LINDON) 
tionary. A. W. Dicker’s ‘Scone’ and ‘stone’ left oo MacsetH: Duncan This | 
me almost speechless and I was born a good 300 (R. A. MCKENZIE) Was never drunken, being al 
miles south of the border. One last word, what Jui ae Are you below me, O paged my wrong to perforate the nr al 
would you have done with PM’s ‘thumping’ (cautiously): My Romeo? | Sp ee good as 
rhyme to ‘something’? It might have been sheer (Lor’ what a fright he s — total abatainer. You 
coincidence that D. R. Peddy’s report on calypsos —_ = me in my long grey SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 371 sented 
appeared on the same page as that on which my annel migntic!) Set by Allan O. Waith at in 
competition was set! Romeo’ Tis Juliet! yf used t 1 Ive de and est 
The many entries which were received were (aside): Thank God I duly ate : : But tend aa Fan woe] They ¢1 
bound to provide some pretty gems. For this Those scented cachous which, with For I found a bachelor’s butt oo 
coke gate “tend : Love's hysnosis achelor’s button oat 
reason [I will limit my castigations to give the Will 7 pi a oe In Black-Eyed Susan’s bed. “ = 
deserving clients the satisfaction of seeing them- ee , y * The usual prize of six guineas is offered for a 2") 
selves in print, if not in the money. JULIET: oa ent four-line epigram of disillusionment with any optimis 
] suggest that the prize money be divided ill you not show me—O other hobby. 

: How much I long to see—but no, that é ep hi now Oj 
equally among H. A. C. Evans, Norah Bone, would be sinning! Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition § forwar 
R. A. McKenzie and Joyce ean eh — Your face, my love, will do for a No. Rf 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, by § downw 
ing came as near as not to finding themselves in beginning. April 2. Results on April 12. few mé 

— 
uring 
1 R 7 

It ser 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 932 el 
ACROSS nba 
S DOWN 0 Ihave 
1 Supply too many actors in a shady manner? (8) 1 The snake’s in work with his thouscnd (6). ri an inc 
5 Thanks, but not a lot in the old kingdom (6) 2 Dad goes up to meet his lordship for a tip (6). higher 
9 Department sought by a knight in armour ona 3, Floral decoration in the byre (7) ’ it nye 
shopping spree? (8) 4G se ‘ but fe 
10 Exclude the revo'utionary, even though im- GC. “ee eet of the underground movement ot @ 
prisoned (6). 6 Given f ' 4 substa 
12 ‘Give me my —— shell of quiet’ (Raleigh) (7). wanes — a ne . , ; ; which, 
43 t's all on the surface (7). 7 One of ‘loathed Melancholy s’ progenitors (8). 1 to mec 

14 Does its user get pink abuse through this? (8, 4) | 8 Swede ran into a Biblical scholar (8). ‘7 8 9 
17 They demonstrate how one ring leads to another 11 Like one waiting for the decree to be made r) & The 
cf. . absolute (4-8). Phy 
22 The monkey slost his penny, socan’t get fruit!(7) 45 Changes in hair styles (8). 22 DB was 2 
23 Inflated cushion, perhaps (3, 4). 16 Drink for a mare at auction (5, 3). to 37. 
24 What not to take into the shallow end (6). 68 Geahemia een teen tect Bis (7) per kc 
25 Their companions in the lists are the goods! (8) 19 tay his sh eam 24 5 crease 
26 A bit of science leads to a nice mix-up (6). : ° oom tases up (7). Teasor 
27 Preface your promise with a little publicity, my 20 Not laid by one who is no better (6). Gene 
boy (8). 21 Let up before the issue in a crustacean (6). 27 7 
‘ 
Two prizes will be awarded: y of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth C Dicti : ; . ing re 
and @ houks ‘tae eons guinea. ‘They will i> anal on tie Pore vena of tho Eret _ hag dhe non od Solution on April 5 Solution to No. 930 on page wl ae 
opened after noon on April 2 and addressed: Crossword Ne. 932, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. The winners of Crosswcasd No. 930 are: Mrs. P. R. PaTrison, Sumner Plat, rt 

. ack — P a 5 Haywards Heath, Sussex, and Mrs. E. V. SAriGHT, Fern Cottage, Brattos, Pe 

Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. ilts. mine: 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
con —_——_—— 





Tue seventh Annual General Meeting of stockholders 
of The Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, 
Limited, was held in Johannesburg on 13th March, 
1957, Commander H. F. P. Grenfell, D.S.C., R.N. 
(Ret'd.) presiding. 

The Chairman addressed: the meeting: as follows: 
Ladies'and-Gentlemen, It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome you to the Seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing-of your Company, and on behalf of the Board 
of Directors, to present for your- approval their 
report and the Audited-Accounts of your Company 
for the financial year ended September 30th, 1956. 
Both these and the Notice convening the meeting 
have been in your hands for some time and with 
your permission I propose to take them as read. 


(Agreed.) 
OPTIMISM JUSTIFIED 


This time last year I was in the happy position of 
being able tc tell you with some confidence that we 
could anticipate results for the current year to be as 
good as those achieved in 1955. 

You will have seen from the accounts now pre- 
sented to you that my optimism was justified, and 
that in fact our profits were higher by over £300,000, 
and established a new record for your Company. 
They enabled us not only to pay dividends totalling 
21s. per share but also to strengthen our General 
Reserve by £420,000, which I think you will agree 
was very satisfactory. 

I am sorry to say that I cannot give you as 
optimistic a forecast for the year in which we are 
now operating. Although once again we have sold 
forward a part of our production, there has been a 
downward trend in the price of copper for the past 
few months and I cannot, at the moment, see any 
particular reason to expect appreciably higher prices 
during the remainder of this financial year. 

It seems that supply has, for the time being, caught 
up with demand, and that we may have arrived at 
that state of equilibrium between the two to which 
I have referred on previous occasions. However, with 
an increasing world population, the trend towards 
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higher standards of living in all countries and the 
consequent continual expansion of industry, I cannot 
but feel that the present is only a temporary phase, 
and that the long-term outlook is favourable for a 
substantial increase in world consumption of copper 
—. failing large new discoveries, it will be difficult 
0 meet. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The results submitted to you today would have 
been even better but for two factors, the first of which 
Was another increase in operating costs which rose 
10 37s. per long ton of ore. The equivalent figure 
Per long ton of copper was just over £119—an in- 
crease of about £4 15s. over the previous year. The 
feasons for this increase are given in detail in the 
General Manager’s Report, and in* general reflect 
the present trend throughout the mining industry. 

_ The second factor was a somewhat reduced smelt- 
ing rate due to the treatment of an increased quantity 
of concentrates from Umkondo, the copper contents 
Per ton of which are lower than those of Messina 
mines, There was also an abnormal shut-down for 
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RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


rebuilding the converter which resulted in a loss of 
14 days’ production. 

In the last few months the overall grade of con- 
centrates has improved and, unless anything unfore- 
seen happens, the smelter should achieve an 
appreciably higher output for the current year. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 

During the year mining. opetations at. Messina 
proceeded normally in all sections and it is satis- 
factory to be able to report that once again we are 
able to show increased ore reserves which now 
amount to over 5,000,000 tons of an average grade 
of 1.82% copper. 

I am also glad to mention once more the happy 
relationship we continue to enjoy with all our 
employees—a state of affairs which has materially 
contributed to the success of your Company. 


INTERESTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


I should now like to give you some account of 
our interests in Southern Rhodesia, where our 
geologists have been actively engaged in the examina- 
tion of mining prospects offered to us. We have a 
number still under investigation and reports on them 
are not yet available, so I propose to deal today only 
with those in which we already have a financial 
interest or which we have recently acquired. 

The first is Umkondo, for which for the first time, 
results of a full year’s work are available. We have 
a small but happy community there under Mr. 
Chandler, the Resident Manager, and operations have 
now settled down to a normal routine basis with 
regular weekly shipments of concentrates arriving 
at Messina for treatment. 

About 75 miles to the north-west along the road to 
Fort Victoria is the Beardmore Scheelite Mine which 
we have recently bought. It is quite a small affair 
but there is a good demand for tungsten, the metal 
contained in the ore, and I have no doubt it will 
be a profitable venture. Construction of a treatment 
plant to produce high grade concentrates for export 
will soon begin—meanwhile the mine is being pre- 
pared for production. 

Going farther north we come to Mangula where 
the pre-production programme to which I referred 
last year is well under way. Under energetic and able 
leadership first by Mr. van Aardt, as Acting Manager, 
and since the close of the year, by Mr. Wilson who 
has been appointed Resident Manager, progress both 
on the surface and underground has been extremely 
satisfactory, and the programme is well up to 
schedule. In this connection I direct your attention 
to the Manager’s Report which gives details of the 
work accomplished by the end of September. 

All the shares held in reserve, amounting to 
£1,000,000, have recently been issued, bringing the 
total issued capital to £2,500,000, of which your 
Company holds 84%. In accordance with our original 
circular to Members arrangements have been made 
for the provision of further funds by your Company. 


HOPES REALISED 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that the hopes 
I expressed last year of an increase in ore reserves in 
the Molly Section have been realised as a result of 





THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF RHODESIAN INTERESTS 
FAVOURABLE LONG-TERM OUTLOOK FOR COPPER 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL ON A YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY 


further exploratory drilling to the south of the Molly 
Shaft. Our latest results have proved, to a depth of 
500 feet, a continuous ore body 30-50 feet wide for a 
distance of 1,300 feet farther to the southward. In 
addition borehole intersections 2,300 feet south of 
the Molly Shaft have disclosed the presence of ore 
at a vertical depth of 800 feet. Further drilling is in 
progress in this area. 

These results undoubtely indicate that our estimate 
of ore reserves can be revised upwards, but we prefer 
to wait until further work has been carried out under- 
ground before issuing new figures. 

I think you will agree with me that Mangula 
premises to be a valuable new source of revenue to 
your Company, and that you will wish me to convey 
your thanks to the Resident Manager and his Staff 
and employees for their excellent work in the past 
year. 

I would now like to take you about 50 miles to 
the southwest of Mangula, where, after an intensive 
exploration programme by our geologists, we have 
recently exercised our option to buy a property called 
Alaska, which is within four miles of the railway to 
Salisbury and about 13 miles by road from Sinoia. 

In essence this copper deposit consists of a main 
body of oxide ore which is estimated to contain 
approximately 1,140,000 tons assaying 2.17% copper 
down to a depth of 80 feet. Surrounding this body 
are other lesser ore bodies which also carry oxidic 
copper to a depth of 80 feet. Below these, down to 
what appears to be a maximum depth of 500 feet, 
sulphides of copper, predominantly chalcocite, have 
been located. 

The smaller oxidic ore bodies are estimated to con- 
tain approximately 1,000,000 tons assaying 2.17% 
copper, and the sulphides 3,000,000 tons assaying 
1.55% copper, which together with the main ore 
body, gives a grand total of about 5,000,000 tons. 

It is our opinion that this deposit, although limited 
in extent, can be exploited on a profitable basis, 
and an investigation into the best method of achiev- 
ing this is now being carried out by our technical 
staff. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS 


Still farther to the west along the road from Alaska 
we come to Sanyati, which is situated 65 miles from 
Alaska siding, the nearest point on rail, and about 
80 miles north-west of Gatooma. Extensive gossan 
outcrops have been known to exist in this area for 
a long time and over the past 30 years a considerable 
amount of prospecting work has been carried out 
by various individuals and companies. 

These gossans occur over a total strike length of 
some 12 miles and form lenses, or groups of lenses, 
which vary in width up to a maximum of 200 feet, 
and in some cases outcrop continuously for a strike 
length of 5,000 feet. Where mineralised they carry 
copper, lead and zinc in appreciable amounts, and 
extend in depth to approximately 100 feet. Under- 
lying them are narrower bodies varying in width from 
3 to 60 feet containing copper, lead and zinc sulphides 
which have been proved in places to a depth of 700 
feet from the surface. 

Since July 1955, when we obtained an option to 
acquire the property, our geologists have been 
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engaged in an active programme of exploration which 
included a geophysical survey and a diamond drilling 
campaign. Out of 50 boreholes, which were put down, 
no fewer than 31 intersected ore of encouraging grade. 
In addition we were fortunate in having access to 
the results obtained by another Company which 
explored the area between 1953 and 1955 after it 
had lain dormant for many years. In addition to 
geophysical and geochemical work they also put 
down 62 boreholes with a total footage of over 
36,000 feet. All these results were available to us 
and, added to our own, provided data sufficiently 
encouraging for us to exercise our option in Decem- 
ber 1956. 

By that date we had proved reserves amounting 
to 3,500,000 tons of oxide ore averaging 1.64% cop- 
per, 1.68%, lead and 1,66% zinc, and 9,250,000 tons 
of sulphide ore averaging 1.29%, copper, 1.07% lead 
and 3.49% zinc. Recent drilling results have increased 
these figures and indicate a total of 4,000,000 tons of 
oxide ore and 10,000,000 tons of sulphide ore with 
an average overall grade of 1.4% copper, 1.25% 
lead and 3.3%, zinc. 

In the opinion of our geologists there are good 
reasons for expecting a further increase in this total 
when more drilling has been carried out and under- 
ground development put in hand. 

We are now engaged in an investigation of the 
mining and metallurgical problems involved, and 
it is unlikely that this work will be complete before 
the end of the current year. In my opinion we have 
here an asset of great potential value, and you may 
be assured that we will acquaint you with our pro- 
posals for its exploitation as soon as we can. 


“RISCO’S” VITAL ROLE 


My review of our Rhodesian interests would be 
incomplete without a reference to our iron ore de- 
posit at Bukwa, and our discussions with the Govern- 
ment and other parties on the reorganisation of the 
iron and steel industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

It was in August 1955 that discussions began be- 
tween Mr. Ellman Brown, the Minister in charge of 
RISCOM, and ourselves. Negotiations have been 
continuous since that date and I should like to take 
this opportunity of paying tribute to the part played 
by Mr. Ellman Brown throughout. 

The matter has now been brought to a successful 
conclusion and a great deal of the credit for this 
satisfactory outcome should go to him. 

A new company to be known as The Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Company Limited (short title RISCO) 
has been formed to take over and operate the exist- 
ing undertaking subject to ratification by Parliament. 
Details of the capital structure of this Company and 
its programme were recently sent to all Members by 
circular and you will not want me to repeat them 
today. 

You will have noted that the acquisition by RISCO 
of the Bukwe Iron Deposit assures it of ample 
reserves for many years to come. As a result of further 
drilling our latest estimate of reserves is 134,500,000 
tons of proved and probable ore. 

The new Company has also taken over certain 
limestone claims, and on these and the Bukwe ore 
we shall receive royalty payments at the rate of six- 
pence per short ton for 99 years after effective mining 
operations begin. 

Our total holding in RISCO, including those shares 
for which we are subscribing, will amount to 850,000 
£1 shares, which, after allowing for full conversion 
rights by the holders of Debenture Stock, represents 
just over 23%, of the ordinary capital of the Company. 
In addition we shall receive £250,000 in cash payable 
by instalmients between the years 1962 and 1964. 

My colleagues have done me the honour of asking 
me to represent your Company on the Board. In 
accepting I have done so with a real sense of responsi- 
bility, as I am convinced that RISCO is destined to 
play a vital part in the development of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Federation. 

Before ending my speech there is one other 
important matter I should mention. You may have 
read in the papers of the formation, by a group of 
prominent banking and financial houses, of the 
Merchant Bank of Central Africa. We appreciated 
being invited to take a participation as one of the 
founder members of this new bank. 
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This brings me to the end of my review of our 
operations during the past year. You will, I think, 
agree that it has been one of exceptional activity 
and has resulted in a further considerable expansion 
of our interests in Southern Rhodesia, all of which 
show promise for the future. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It only remains for me to express the thanks of 
the Board, and I am sure yours also, to Mr. Frost, 
our General Manager, and all who serve under him 


LINGGI PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION THE BASIS OF SUCCESS 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


Tue Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of Linggi 
Plantations, Limited will be held on March 28 at 
19 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is the Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir JOHN Hay: ‘ 

At the general meeting of stockholders held in 
1939 my predecessor in the Chair had the unpleasant 
duty of presenting a Report and Accounts containing 
no recommendation for the payment of any dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock and showing a Debenture 
liability of over a quarter of a million pounds. At the 
same time he had to submit resolutions authorising 
the writing down of the Ordinary Stock by £224,000, 
on the ground that much of the Company’s rubber 
was then regarded as obsolete and below the value 
placed on it in the balance sheet. If we had been able 
then to forsee future events we must have regarded 
our prospects with dismay and entertained serious 
doubts regarding the Company’s survival. The 
disaster of another world war overtook us that year 
and in its course engulfed the territories in which 
we operated and dispossessed us of all our estates. 
When we regained possession after the war our 
estates and their equipment were in a serious state 
of disrepair through prolonged neglect and positive 
destruction, our organisation had been completely 
disrupted, labour was scattered and ill-nourished, 
whilst our trusted and experienced staff had for the 
most part suffered all the rigours of years of cruel 
and inhuman imprisonment and were in no fit state 
to resume work, 

The road to recovery was no easy one and in our 
case was rendered specially difficult. Our debenture 
debt fell due for repayment at the end of 1945, 
before we had regained access to our estates. Despite 
the need to husband eur resources, we had never 
failed to meet our obligations and to pay promptly 
each instalment of interest as it became due. But that 
was not sufficient, in the circumstances, to dispose 
lenders to make further advances except on what we 
regarded as onerous terms. By offering a fresh Deben- 
ture with attractive convertible rights—a device 
which has recently been adopted by certain industrial 
giants—we were successful not only in resisting 
demands for high rates of interest but were able to 
borrow, at a lower rate, more than sufficient to pay 
off past debts. With our financial resources thus 
renewed and strengthened we were free to apply 
ourselves to the task of rehabilitation. Our aim at 
the outset was not merely to restore but also to 
improve. As soon as labour, staff and materials 
could be mustered we resumed replanting. From that 
early resumption we have since carried steadily on 
and to-day only 3% to 4% of our planted area 
consists of old seedling rubber. New and modern 
equipment has been added, enabling us to process 
our product in the forms that are most profitable. 
We have not been so engrossed in these activities as 
to be neglectful of the welfare of our labour in 
such matters as housing, medical and social services. 

It is the steady pursuance of such measures, backed 
by sound finance, that has contributed to the Com- 
pany’s remarkable recovery. Our debenture debt 
has been eliminated by conversion and redemption. 
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wherever they may be, and to the staffs of our 
in London, Johannesburg, and Salisbury, for af ia 
loyalty and hard work which have been er 
responsible for the results submitted to you et 
The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet 
Accounts for the year ended 30th September. 4 
were adopted. ie.) 
The retiring Directors, Mr. R. P. Grenfell and Mr 
C. M. Stuart, were re-elected and the remuneration 
of the Auditors for the past year’s audit was fixed, 
There being no further business the Chairma, 
declared the meeting at an end. 


The capital originally written off in 1939 is now about 
to be restored and from past accumulations and 
present profits we feel justified in recommending 3 
high rate of dividend supplemented by a bonus pay: 





ment which together amount to the equivalent of 
over 60%, subject to tax. If these recommendations 
are accepted, as I have no doubt they will be, our 
dividend distributions over the last seven years will 
have amounted to over 200%. The basis of our 
success has been the building up and maintenance 
of a strong financial position. It is only from this 
secure foundation that we can with certainty pursue 
a forward policy in an industry the fortunes of which 
are notoriously variable and in which one of the 
essential requirements of efficiency is continuing 
long-term, costly replacement. I emphasise this 
point because this feature of strength, hitherto 
regarded with favour, has tended latterly to be 
considered in some quarters as something to be 
dissipated in favour of a tax free distribution of 
assets. As a means of escape from present heavy 
personal taxation such expedients have their allure- 
ments. But the tendency to resort to them should be 
held in check, otherwise they run to excess, leading 
to the disruption or crippling of sound enterprises, 
depriving stockholders of the improving benefits 
which may be their future lot. I hope that our 
record in this instance will be regarded by stock- 
holders as one deserving of their full confidence 
and favouring the continued conduct of our business 
along lines well proved. 

Since I have had occasion to emphasise our divi- 
dend rate it is more than ever important that I should 
not omit the usual table which shows how our profits 
are distributed. 








£ % 
Profit for year to 
31.10.56 before 
eee 461.222 100.00 
Tax on Profits £229,882 
Tax on Exports 
gt Sweeranr 101,049 
———— _ 330,931 71.75 
130,291 
eae ee ae 215,977 46.83 
Drawn back from 
ato hid weantoentectien £85,686 18.58% 





You will observe that our liability for taxts 
amounts to 713% of our profits and that to make the 
proposed distribution to stockholders we entrend 
on our reserves by over £85,000. This, of course, 8 
not the sort of operation that can well be repeated 
Future dividends must bear a closer relation 
earnings. 


REPLANTING PAYMENTS 


Whilst on the subject of taxation I might usefully 
deal with one of its aspects which apparently is not 
understood in some places. Malayan tax on 
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industry consists of income tax at the standard 
ling and a duty on exports which in effect 
output, since all rubber is exported. 
had its origin in the happy condition of 
tax and the duty was the main source 
h the Malayan Government derived its 
m the rubber industry. The traditional 
rate Was regarded as one that fluctuated between 
4% and 5% and the belief, officially encouraged, 
was entertained that when income tax was imposed 
export duty would be abolished. Events did not 
follow that happy course. Export duty was a too 
easy source of revenue to be readily surrendered. It 
was not only retained but at successive stages in the 
post-war period the scale of duty was sharply in- 
creased, Thus, in addition to the liability for income 
tax at the standard rate, the rubber industry was 
burdened by a heavy tax on output. The scale of 
duty was last revised in June 1955 and was so steeply 
graded to the price of rubber as to provide for a 
rebate in favour of replanting whilst at the same time 
ensuring to Government the same high rate of 
revenue as formerly as long as rubber was profitable. 

Our own experience under the present scale is this: 
since June, 1955, we have paid to Government duty 
and cesses amounting to £294,618. We have received 
pack £89,361, leaving a balance in favour of Govern- 
ment of £205,257. Payments and receipts do not, of 
course, coincide and, therefore, these figures are 
liable to alterations at some future date, but our 
total payments under the present scheme will sub- 
stantially exceed any rebate that we may receive. I 
“have shown earlier in this statement that, after 
crediting all rebates received, our taxation for the 
current year amounts to the equivalent of 713% on 
profits, a higher rate of tax than that levied on any 
other industry in Malaya and probably rarely 
equalled in any other country. To suggest, as some 
have done, that the rubber industry in Malaya is 
subsidised or assisted is indeed a quaint use of 
language. The industry would welcome a return to 
a 5% export duty with no rebate. At present prices 
the rate is the equivalent of over 10%. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Our report records the purchase of Kombok 
Estate and we entered into possession on Ist Novem- 
ber last. Its proximity to our Rantau Division and 
our close association with its management rendered 
ita natural and desirable acquisition and one that 
can be conveniently incorporated into our existing 
organisation. Of its planted area of 2,700 acres only 
about a quarter is seedling rubber, which we plan to 
replace over the next two or three years. On our 
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Mantin property of 1,200 acres the old rubber has 
been removed and will be replaced by tea, the plant- 
ing of which should commence in the latter part of 
this calendar year. As you know, in addition to our 
tubber interests we have a substantial stake in oil 
palms. Tea will be the third product, in addition to 
which we have a small interest in coffee. We hope 
that by this extension into more varied products we 
may attain a greater stability than can be found by 
exclusive reliance on one. When these plans have 
reached an advanced stage it will be time to begin 
with the replanting of Sembrong Estate (3,200 acres). 
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This estate consists for the most part of budded 
rubber but much of it is 30 years old and the planting 
stock then used is, judged by contemporary stand- 
ards, considered obsolete, although yields have for 
long been at a high level and the estate has served us 
well when older divisions were in the course of re- 
placement. All these operations will involve con- 
siderable outlay over the coming years. It is very 
necessary, therefore, that there should be no devia- 
tion from sound financial practice. 


RUBBER PROSPECTS 


It has become the custom to include in my annual 
statement some forecast of probable production and 
consumption for the current year. Rubber, sensitive 
to many influences, is liable to upset the most 
cautious predictions and in present circumstances 
a forecast, even for a year already advanced by 
over two months, is a hazardous exercise. Political 
mstability and civil disturbance in some producing 
areas make it more than usually difficult to calculate 
Production, whilst on the consumption side the 
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increase in the relative importance of China and 
countries in Eastern Europe, with none of which are 
there the usual facilities for a free exchange of in- 
formation, all adds to the normal uncertainties in- 
herent in any forecast. But making the best guess we 
can, it would seem that over the year the production 
and consumption of natural rubber are likely to be 
in close balance, with the figures on both sides 
approximating to 1,900,000 tons. During the years 
1955 and 1956 the world’s purchases of natural 
rubber reached its highest peak at a total of 3,795,000 
tons, at an average price of 2/7d. per lb. landed. Of 
that amount 1,198,000 tons were taken by the 
U.S.A., in which country there were readily available 
supplies of synthetic rubber at a basically constant 
price of the equivalent of 1/9d. per lb. The signifi- 
cance of these facts appears to have been generally 
overlooked and they seem to belie the unqualified 
statement, made too often, to the effect that there is 
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a particular price at which synthetic and natural 
come into direct competition and that any rise 
above that line in the price of the latter must result 
in a decrease in demand. The experience of the last 
two years has demonstrated that the prices of the 
two products may, in some circumstances, diverge 
widely without any significant change in their com- 
parative use. I would not wish these remarks to be so 
interpreted as to induce a complacent disregard of 
competition. Our constant aim must continue to be 
a higher efficiency expressed in a lower cost of 
production, Pursuing that aim there seems no reason 
why we should not entertain a hopeful view for the 
future of natural rubber. 


STAFF 


It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge again 
the loyal and efficient services of our staff and all 
who serve under them. 


RUSH TO CANADA 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 






A Crty invitation to see a colour 
~ film on the laying of the gas trunk 
ip, pipeline in British Columbia re- 

minds me that a comment on the in- 
creasing flow of investment funds to Canada is 
overdue. Each time that some quarrelsome section 
of British industry is paralysed by an unnecessary 
strike, the British investor looks longingly at 
Canada. Surely, he says, it is far better to receive 
a 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. yield on a dollar 
equity, which grows in non-taxable capital value, 
than a 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. yield on a British 
industrial which sooner or laters runs into trouble. 
That an increasing number of people are coming 
to that proper conclusion is suggested by the lift 
in the investment dollar premium, which rose 
even when sterling was improving and is now 
84 per cent. But to make matters awkward for 
the investor the Canadian dollar is now at a 
premium of over 4} per cent. on the American 
dollar. This is extraordinary enough seeing that 
the deficit on the Canadian trade account last 
year (after a 20 per cent. rise in imports) reached 
the unprecedented total of nearly $1,400 million. 
A great flood of American capital poured in to 
fill the trade gap. Is there anything alarming in 
all this for the British investor? 

* * * 

Certainly it would be dangerous if Canada tried 
to maintain the incredible pace of her 1956 in- 
crease in investment and imports. Capital spend- 
ing last year at $7,900 million was 24 per cent. 
higher than in 1955: it comprised no less than 
264 per cent. of the gross national product. No 
other country put so much into investment. That 
this overstrained the economy is clear from the 
fact that of this 24 per cent. money increase 7 per 
cent. was due to a rise in prices. Wage earnings 
over the twelve months rose by 114 per cent.— 
half the increase being due to greater employ- 
ment, half to higher wage rates. There was a 5 
per cent. rise in the labour force—a rise which 
cannot be maintained this year in spite of the 
heavy immigration. It is therefore not surprising 
that Canada is now planning—with a tight money 
policy—a much slower advance in 1957. The new 
capital investment programme is estimated at 
$8,500 million—an increase of 8 per cent. or, 
allowing for the rise in prices, a physical increase 
of only 6 per cent. This involves a physical reduc- 
tion of no less than 22 per cent. in housing against 
an increase of 15 per cent. in ‘other’ construction 
and 10 per cent. on machinery and equipment. 
On balance the new investment programme makes 
only moderate demands on construction materials 
and labour. On the whole Canada is wisely slowing 


down for a time the pace of her expansion in 
order to check inflationary developments. 
7 » o 

The long-term future is as rosy as ever. The 
much-travelled Royal Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Walter Lockhart Gordon, 
which was appointed eighteen months ago to 
inquire into the long-term prospects of the 
Canadian economy, recently issued a preliminary 
report which will warm the hearts of the ‘bulls.’ 
On the basis of an assumed net immigration of 
75,000 a year the Commission estimates a popula- 
tion of 26.6 million by 1980—an increase of 70 
per cent. over 1955 or 2.8 per cent. per annum. 
It projects over this period an increase of about 
200 per cent. in the gross national product as 
compared with 1955, of 100 per cent. in the out- 
put of newsprint, of 400 per cent. in the value 
of aluminium production, of 300 per cent. in 
iron ore, of 100 per cent. in copper and in nickel, 
of 900 per cent. in oil, and of 1,400 per cent. in 
natural gas. The estimates for the phenomenal 
increases in oil and natural gas will explain the 
rush of investors into these equity groups. The 
potential oil output in 1980 is expected to be 75 
per cent. to 100 per cent. more, and the potential 
output of natural gas 50 per cent. more, than the 
anticipated domestic requirements. If the result- 
ing exports are realised on this scale the net export 
surplus in oil and gas alone by 1980 will be over 
$1,000 million a year—which means that the 
present import surpluses need not occasion alarm. 

* * * 


The Commission does not appear to be worried 
by the increasing use of foreign resources in 
financing Canadian growth. By 1980 it thinks that 
Canada may be a net exporter of capital—thanks 
to the relatively greater increase in exports than 
in imports. Canada needs today, it says, not only 
foreign capital but foreign technology and skills. 
It could not develop its oilfields without American 
help or its iron ore in Labrador without the aid 
of the American steel companies. The capitalist 
in Canada is obviously going to have a square 
deal. This understanding undoubtedly encourages 
the foreign investor to put his capital into 
Canadian companies with absolute confidence. I 
think the British investor is therefore fully justi- 
fied in having a large part of his fund in Canadian 
equities and in spite of the irritating premium on 
the Canadian dollar, which may last some time, 
an investment today in the leading equities in 
the oil, gas, mining and utility industries (includ- 
ing banks) will be fully justified on the long term. 
But I would avoid the secondary industries for 
the time being. 





COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


ANOTHER ‘black Monday’! Because 
the stock markets refused to take 
the trouble in the shipyards seriously 
last week the slump in prices was 
all the more severe. The weakness in sterling also 
caused a sharp set-back in the gilt-edged market 
—with War Loan tumbling 14 to 724. In the in- 
dustrial equity markets shipbuilding shares, which 
had been rising against the market trend in the last 
six weeks, took some hard knocks. If the strike 
is prolonged there should be some bargains in 
this group, for the order books of the companies 
had risen to fifty-three months’ work at the end 
of the year and were still rising up to the strike. 
Engineering shares were also marked down 
sharply, including the nuclear power-electrical 
group, and the unfortunate STEEL COMPANY OF 
WALES. new shares fell to 9d. discount. The 
industrial index as a whole dropped over 4 points 
before some recovery was made. 

* * od 





Oil shares came back with the rest of the 
market, but SHELL TRANSPORT have been out- 
standing with a jump last week of 10s. This was 
occasioned by the receipt of a quotation on the 
New York Stock Exchange where its senior 
partner, ROYAL DUTCH, already enjoys a good 
market. The American investor receives his Royal 
Dutch dividend without deduction of tax, but the 
15 per cent. dividend paid by Shell is net of 
British income tax. He can therefore claim back 
the Shell net UK tax rate which is 5s. 11d. Shell 
should therefore appeal to American investors 
with a high rate of tax. It should also appeal to 
the statistically minded, for its shares compare 
favourably with those of other international oil 
companies in the matter of barrels of oil pro- 
duced, refined and sold per £1 of market value. 
Incidentally,.I am informed that the statement 
filed with the New York Stock Exchange revealed 
a greater strength than the last annual report of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group indicated. Reserves 
of oil are larger than at any time in the past. 
Including the purchases of oil by Shell Oil in 
America the group has 14 per cent. of the world’s 
oil in its system against 12 per cent. shown before. 
Its sales in Europe have increased 56 per cent. 
in the last five years: it now has 29 per cent. of 
the European market. Tankers on charter at the 
end of 1956 were over 20 per cent. more in ton- 
nage than a year earlier. It is said in the statement 
that the Suez stoppage is unlikely to have a major 
impact on earnings. This is all very encouraging 
but I see that some misguided financial journalists 
are taking the line that Shell shares with a current 
yield of only 3 per cent. are now too speculative 
for the British investor and that a New York 
quotation makes them too much of a gamble. 
Being quoted on Wall Street has certainly not 
made Royal Dutch a gamble—it is steady in the 
market on a 2.15 per cent. yield basis—and I see 
no reason why Shell should change its status. 
Both shares appeal predominantly to the long- 
term investor. In fact, | was always brought up 
on the maxim that, if you are an investor, it is 
always wrong to sell Shell. There is a sound 
economic reason behind this old adage. Because 
the international oil companies have to raise and 
spend such vast amounts of capital each year they 
cannot afford to allow their profit margins to 
decline or to ignore their shareholders. Hence 
they must always offset a rise in costs immediately 
by a rise in prices and they must always be giving 
sops to their shareholders. This makes the major 
oil company equities an ideal hedge against a 
creeping inflation. 


COMPANY MEETING 





THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 
The Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The 


Hongkong and Shankhai Banking Corporation was 


held on March 15 at the Head Office in Hong Kong. 

Mr. C. Blaker, M.C., E.D., the Chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The profit 
for the year amounts to $20,635,421, which repre- 
sents a small increase over last year’s figure. It is 
proposed that a sum of $4 millions should again be 
written off Bank Premises and, after allowing for 
this transfer and the interim dividend of £2 per share, 
the directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of £3 per share leaving a balance of just 
over $11 millions to be carried forward to next year. 

On the whole the year was one of steady pro- 
gress with an improvement in trade and your 
directors are very satisfied with the results, which 
would have been even better if it were not for a 
series of unfortunate losses which we suffered in 
Calcutta. 

Turning to our balance-sheet, it will be seen that 
the total of our liabilities has remained virtually 
unchanged; a small increase in Current, Deposit, and 
Other Accounts having been offset by a slight de- 
crease in the total of Acceptances on behalf of 
Customers. On the Assets side of the balance-sheet, 
the main changes are increases of $144,000,000 in 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts and of 
$39,000,000 in Trade Bills Discounted. 

As a result of the larger facilities granted to our 
constituents, the total of cash, call money, and 
Government treasury bills has decreased by just over 
$105,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the Chairman’s 
printed statement: On the whole, little pleasure can 
be found in looking back on the events of the past 
year. Some of the legacies, which will be with us 
for some time to come, are the damage which has 
been done to Anglo-American relations, the closing 
of the Suez Canal and the difficulties which the 
shortage of oil has caused to the economies of 
western Europe; but there are many others. 

Economically industrial production continued to 
increase, although at a slower speed than in 1955, 
and a growing intensification of the restrictions of 
credit began to make itself felt. Steps taken in 
December to mobilise all available resources seem 
to have been successful in stopping the drain on the 
sterling area reserves and the technical position of 
sterling has since been greatly improved. 

Since the war there has been considerable support 
for the proposal that some form of integration of 
the economies of western Europe should be evolved, 
which, by the pooling of resources, would enable 
this area, with its large internal market, to compete 
on more equal terms with the United States and with 
the growing economic strength of Russia. Although 
a number of differences have still to be ironed out 
a great step forward has been taken towards the 
setting up of this free trade area which, if it comes 
into being, will be one of the most encouraging de- 
velopments in world trade that has been evolved 
since the war. 

The Colombo Plan continued to play a large part 
in furthering developments in South-East Asia. 
United Nations agencies continue to play their part 
while aid has been provided by the United States 
of America on a generous scale through various 
channels, The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development also made substantial loans. 

In our own small way we are doing our part and 
we have interests in two development corporations, 
one in India and the other in Ceylon, while con- 
sideration is being given to the setting up of a similar 
organisation in the Federation of Malaya. 

While the main function of the Bank will con- 
tinue, I trust, to be the financing of eastern trade, 
your directors will not be slow in taking advantage 
of promising openings elsewhere, 







































We who work together in Rugby Cement regard 
our Ordinary shareholders as our best friends. Each 
year they are in effect putting up fresh capital as 
undistributed profits are left in the company. We are 
determined to see that they get a fair deal, for without 
them none of us would have a job. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PARTNERSHIP in 8 

of au 

MAN creates nothing material. All the elements, all van 

the raw materials, have been deposited in or on or ‘no 

about the earth by a bountiful Providence and are on 

fashioned to man’s use by his labour of brain or “ss 

brawn. Everything material we possess in this world =e 

is the result of human effort. por 

Now industrial enterprise is to my mind essentially ob 

a partnership between the labour of yesterday—the Lond 

production of yesterday which was surplus to the BBC 

consumption of yesterday, which we call Capital— re 

on the one hand, and the labour of today—all of us orci 

who work for wages and salaries—on the other, Qo" 

There are the two partners. Both are indispensable, pared 

Neither can function without the other and their oa 

interests are not inimical. editor 

In theory it would be quite feasible for one group id 

of people to find the capital for an enterprise and | °™. 

for another group to find the labour and for the two lope 

groups to enter into a joint venture on the basis that ‘on 

they would share the profits between them in agreed eas 

proportions at the end of the year. In practice, how- DIR 

ever, that would not work for two reasons: first, Buc 

because the labour of today must be remunerated at vity. 

comparatively short intervals in order to live; and ‘al 

secondly, the venture may not be successful: at the fi 

end of the year there may be no profits to divide. = 

So what in effect happens.is that a bargain is struck, App 

and the bargain is this: the labour of today is in . 

effect guaranteed payment for its services irrespective the 

of whether the enterprise yields profit or loss; and ya 

capital, the other partner, takes the risk and as its Post 

reward such profit (or loss) as may emerge. Labour, Li 

therefore, the labour of today, has no inherent right anc 

to profit. Labour’s claim is on the gross revenue of a es 

business long before profit or loss can be ascertained tior 

and irrespective of either. But this difference in the pr 

basis of their respective rewards in my view in no tou 

sense destroys the conception of industrial enterprise = 

as essentially a partnership between capital and of 

labour. 4 

If the nature of the bargain which I have outlined ‘a 

is properly understood then it makes nonsense of = 

the idea that there is any direct relationship between rT 

dividends and wages. If the enterprise makes a 1oss, 
that loss is wholly for account of the shareholders. 
If, on the other hand, it makes a profit then that profit 

belongs without question to the shareholders whether A 

it is distributed in dividend or not. C 

In my own industry of cement the capital behind T 

every man employed is considerable. If each of us , 

had to bring with him the tools of his trade or the p 

capital to purchase them, we should each of us have , 

to come along today with something like £12,000. y 
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classified ertisements must be pre- 
4 35 line. Line averages 40 

Minimum 2lines. Box numbers 
leiemtra. Classified Advertisement 
+ The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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——— VACANCIES OCCUR for Youths 
A oe pe training in fruit growing and 
“= ous of making a career of same.—Apply 
ar Seocbure —A. E, Roberts Litd., Wickham, 
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BALDING & MANSELL LIMITED. 
DESIGNER-PRINTERS 

unusual opportunity occurs for a man 
wih an appreciation of graphic-design and 
ith the ability to scll at the highest level. 
ia existing detailed knowledge of print 
is less essential than a lively mind, a cultured 
background and euthusiasm The work will 
be based on our Head Offices in Bioomsbury 
and the earnings and conditions will be 
attractive. Applications should be sent to 
the Chairman, Balding & Mansell Limited, 
3 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C.1. 


BBC requires Assistant Psychologist in Audience 
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5 Department to assist in planning and 
pone of Audience Research on Television 
ang Sound Broadcasting (i.c., preparatory study 
of audiences, assessments of effects of pro- 
grammes); to prepare iests and administer them 
to experimental groups. University degree in Psy- 
chology required. Understanding of psychological 
statistics desirable. Salary £675 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to £885 maximum. If no fully quali- 
fied candidate available, initial appointment in 
salary range of £565 to £750. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.120 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Foreign Duty Editor, News Divi- 
sion, Duties (under general direction of Head 
of Foreign News) to advise on treatment of 
foreign news and io supervise intake of material 
from Foreigz. Correspondents and its treatment 
in News bulletins and programmes, Must be pre- 
pared for limited assignments abroad as special 
correspondents, and to appear before the micro- 
phone and television cameras, High degree of 
editorial judgment and knowledge of forcign 
affairs essential, Salary £1,490 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five 
annual increments to £1,895 maximum. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.121 ‘Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL with first-class organis- 
ing ability required by U.K. Council of the 
European Movement, owing to increased acti- 
vity, Political and international experience valu- 
able, Salary £2,000, Replies dealt with confiden- 
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tially by Chairman.—Reply Box 772. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, — 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the CHAIR OF CLASSICS. The Professor 
of Classics will also be the Head of 
the Department of Classics. Duties are to be 
assumed on Ist January, 1958. or as soon as 
possible thereafter, The salary attached to the 
post: will te according to the scale £1,700 x 
£50—£2,000 p.a. In addition, a married man 
will be paid a temporary cost of living allow- 
ance which at present is £234 per annum. Mem- 
bership of the University Institutions’ Provident 
Fund is compulsory and involves a contribu- 
tion at the rate of 7% of the salary paid. Mem- 
bership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is 
obligatory in the case of an officer who is 
found eligible in terms of the rules. Applicants 
are advised to obtain a copy of the information 
sheet relating to this vacancy from the Secretary 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
% Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, Applica- 
tions close, in South Africa and London, on 
ISth May. 1957 





‘SOCIALIST COMMENT’ 


& a selection o he most outstanding 
articles from recent numbers of the 
Socialist Standard. 40 pages. Articles on: 
Are you satisfied with your Pay? 
Class and Colour in South Africa: 
The Rich stil! own the Country! 
Housing, Planning, and Modern Life; 
Planless Booms and Runaway Slumps; 
Materialist Conception of History; 
Why Socialists oppose the Labour Party. 
Price 6d. (8d. post free) from 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
of GREAT BRITAIN 


52, CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.W.4 
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PART-TIME SECRETARY (about 21-30) re- 
— Regent Institute, 9 Palace Gate, 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 
WOMAN PARTNER wanted with pleasant 
Personality and a few hundred pounds, for 
small expanding organisation, Useful and in- 
teresting work.—Box 687 














CONCERTS 


BACH ORGAN RECITALS by Helmut Walcha. 
Royal Festival Hall, Weds. 27 Mar. and 3 Apr., 
at 5.45, 4s. inc. prog. WAT, 3191. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


HEAL’S 1957 DESIGNS, An cxhibition of New 
Designs in furniture, fabrics, light fittings, pot- 
tery, ctc., by leading designers—HEAL & 
SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, W.1. 
*XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS.’ Daily 10.5.30, Sats, 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by SIRONI and CAMPIGLI. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-12.30. Until’ 27th April. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by 
CASSINARI. Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, Until 
April 13.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. RODERIC O'CONOR : Paintings. 
COLLECTORS’ DRAWINGS of the 19th and 
20th centuries. 


‘THE PRINCE WARDROBE,” some aspcets 
of Historical Research, with special references 
to Harician MS. 433. Talk by Dr. D. M. 
Broome, M.A., Pbh.D., F.R.Hist.S., Church 
House, Westminster, 8 p.m., Thursday, March 
28th. Admission Free.—Write for dctails of 
Fellowship of the White Boar to Hon. Secy., 
29 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Georec 
Stubbs, 1724-1806. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays, Admission free. Adjoins Aki- 
gate East Station. 

















PERSONAL 
A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory, save ££fs. Send today, — 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


ANCESTORS TRACED, Pedigrees compiled. 
Crests verified. W. A. & N. Lambert (S), 10 
Bracken Avenue, London, S.W.12. 


CANCER PATIENT (57503). Young lad (17), 
only a few weeks 'to live, His mother gave up 
her job in order to nurse him. Patient can take 
only liquid foods and fruit, which they find very 
expensive. Grants needed for extra nourishment. 
Please help us to care for him (also thousands 
of other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Dept. G7), 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Fiat to Let. — 
Details, Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, Spain. 
FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singi¢s 
and sets, sent on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and values to Box 99. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
‘THE SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per !ine (40 letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1 with remittance, by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Fam'ly Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept, D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones. specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone Ltd., Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street. London, W.1. (Telephone GER. 2531) 
197a Regent Street, London, W 1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 


Continued Overleaf 














SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 930 


ACROSS.—1 Pallid. 4 Call-over, 9 Lights. 10 
Rebounds. 12 Retinues. 13 Scilla. 15 Moat. 16 
Stony-broke. 19 Gold-beater. 20 Beam. 23 
Meadow. 25 Cutwater, 27 Racquets, 28 Spirit. 
29 Entreats, 30 Crewel. 

DOWN.—1 Pilgrim. 2 Light-ball. 3 Intent. 5 
Abel. 6 Lion cubs. 7 Venal. 8 Roseate, 11 
Central. 14 Angelus. 17 Overthrow. 18 Absolute, 
19 Gum tree. 21 Marital. 22 Swiper. 24 Arcot. 
26 Stet. 














The Right Hon. the EARL OF WOOLTON, cu. 


appeals for 
CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes: ‘In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer—re- 
search conducted with. infinite and 
laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment. 
In pursuit of the greatest gift science 
might give to humanity, the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund is ex- 
tending its work at Mill Hill to still 
more up-to-date laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I trust the 
public will give it the support it so 
richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron : Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 





The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State 

aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 

Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., FRCS, at Royal College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, WC2 


ed TONE 


HASTINGS 










One of the leading Socicties, with great Reserves and 
liquid strength, now offers discriminating savers a 

NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN for sums from O 
£250 to £2,000, withdrawable a six months’ notice. 
Interest, 33% net, being equivalent to £6.10.5d.% 
to anyone liable to Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET 3 0 
32% net for Fully-Paid Shares—{1 to £5,000 


Income Taz paid by the Society 


a 
Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


Ma Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years Reserve Strength £1,000 000 
99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0028 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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HOLIDAY CAR SEATS wanted/offered. 
Roadwise, 172 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ITALY VIA GERMANY, Austria. Two rear 
Seats fast car, Aug. 12. Return Sept. 2. Approx. 
£15 each.—Box 768. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

THE COUNTRY NEEDS a new party. Anyone 
interested in formulating their ideas write Paul 
Greene, 23 Brechin P!., London, S.W.7, or 
phone FRE. 5422. 

UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy paste on buttered toast. 


TRY GOING TO A fancy dress ball disguised 
as a bottle of Duff Gordon's E! Cid Sherry. 
You may not win a prize, but you'll be in con- 
stant demand. 


DANCE-CABARET 


APRIL FOOL'S DANCE and Cabaret with Toni 
Praxmair’s Tyrolese Singers & Dancers direct 


from Kitzbuhel, Herbert Kruh and his Band. 
Viennese Buffet. Kensington Town Hall, Mon- 
day, April Ist at 8. Tickets: Single 10s. 6d., 
Double 17s, 6d., from Anglo-Austrian Society, 


139 Kensington High Street, W.8. (WES. 9003). 


LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don’t you write for money now” A gift of 
expression is half the battle, The rest is practice, 
know what to write. and where to sell. The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post, 
has helped thousands. It could help you also 
Free book from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London, W.1. TEL.: GRO. 8250. 


AUTHOR'S MSS.., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works). 
Short stories, ctc.. by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing. Editing, Proof-reading 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine serv:ce. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Trans!a- 
tions from/into ali languages. Overnight Service : 


TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m., and week-ends.—Secre- 


tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9) 


‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free R.2 *Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success’ from B.A. Schoo! 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd.. Regent House 
Regent Street. W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch.’ 


concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
TYPING MSS, 2s. 1.000 words Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Essex. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796) 

EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free.—Selsey 277 

COMMON ENTRANCE, Small coaching 
school, Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual attention 
Exceptional results past twelve years Sea and 
Mountain air, Games Prospectus from Ivor M 


Cross, M.A., Cartab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)}—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon,, 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 








— 

—— 

oneness a / 
es 

gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 


a week, written with the alphabet, Fast, 

phonetic, easy to read, Please write for the 

free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambrisig<. 














MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins 6th 
May (next group 17th June). Foreign languages. 
Individual attention. Excellent results.—For full 
details and interview apply the Principal, 62 
Bayswater Road, London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 


NEW SCHOOL, KINGS LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation, Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams, Transport for younger 
children within 5-mile radius. 








OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appointment for Students of good general 
education, Foreign Languages. Small classes, 
individual attention. Prospectus on application 
to Headmistress, Mrs.) M. Robson. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all exam:ning Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
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THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
WELL-QUALIFIED B.A. offers postal coach- 
ing (not courses) in History, G.C.E. Ordinary to 
undergraduate levels; constructive criticisms of 
content, style and methods of study, your per- 
sonal needs met. Cheap—money genuinely re- 
turned if dissatisfied. —Box 750. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. WHITE 
PEACHES. The only tinned peaches which taste 
like fresh English Peaches, Unblemished halves 
in syrup. Described by many customers as the 
most exquisite peaches they have ever tasted. 
Selected shipments only, 15 oz. tins 8 for 26s. 
Original wooden case of 48 for 150s, Post or 
Carriage Paid —SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


BRONCHITIS, COLITIS, STOMACH 
TROUBLES, From now on GARLISOL Tablets 
will help you, They are entirely harmless and 
benevolent, are not habit-forming, and have no 
adverse reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets 
(six months’ supply) with informative booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


different varieties as they come into season, 
10s., 15s. or £1.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall., 


THE ORIGINAL DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR 
is on sale again for Men, Women, Children and 
Infants at the same address: 99 NEW BOND 
STREET, W.1. Catalogues and patterns of fabric 
on request 
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ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness, Superb Bed Linens, 
Damask Towls, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 








ACCOMMODATION 


HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE, Large quiet room 
with use smaller room for child during holidays; 
would suit middle-aged English professional man, 
From early April. Meals if required.— Box 771, 
REQUIRED by young man, C.A., ex N.S, R.A. 


officer, working W.1, accommodation or flatlet 
in London from May. 1957.—Box 752. 








SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Strect, 
Rye, receive a few guests, Rye 2207. 


HOTELS 


ABERDOUR, Firth of Forth, WOODSIDE 
HOTEL. A comfortable 20-bedroom hotel, famed 
for food and wine, and with golf, bathing, boat- 
ing and sea fishing close by.—Tel.: 8. Ashicy 
Courtenay recommended. 

BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR, Private Hotel in 
own grounds. Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F. Waddling. 


BARMOUTH, WALES. Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front Gardens. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns. 

COTSWOLDS, RED LION HOTEL, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos. (Tel.: 66.) Easily reached. 
Bracing, very restful. 

CO. DONEGAL, The Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishirg, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
we'come. H. & C. Good bus service from Lon- 
donderry. Fully Licensed. Telephone: Green- 
castle 3. 

FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 6} gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 

FRENCH RIVIERA, Hote! on beach, April, 
May, June, 1,600/1,800 frs. incl. spec. terms 
children.—Le Flots’ Bileus, St. Clair, Le 
Lavandou, Var. 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY, WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day without petrol worries. Write for details and 
brochure. AA. RAC. ‘Signpost’ Hotel. Tel.: 
Appleby 71. 

HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everything just 
right for your Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174. 








—————— 


Safe Ashore . 
The child’s mother is ill—her father is 
keeping a night watch under the Southern 
Cross. So, the British Sailors’ Society 
looks after her—as it looks after the child- 
ren of so many seafarers. This is essential 
work—and you can share in it. The 
British Sailors’ Society is not state-aided 
and, lacking your help, it may have to 
say ‘“‘no” to some unfortunate child. 
Please prevent this by giving generously. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: 

Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, P.C., 
680 Commercial Road, London E.14. 
General Secretary: 

Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 





Registered as a Newspaper. 
Telephone: EUSton 3221. 








M.S. ‘BATORY’ 


(14,300 tons) 


Sailing JUNE 15th 
From Southampton to 
GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES 
TUNIS 

and LISBON 


One class only 
Fare from £60 











Apply local Travel Agent or 
STELP & LEIGHTONLTD 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings 
London, E.C.3 
Telephone: ROYal 3111 





HOLIDAYS, WOOLACOMBE. 
3 miles Golden Sands. BARRICANE PRES 
HOTEL, Children welcome, Mrs, Gana 





Tel.: 76 
INVERNESS-SHIRE > 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE, 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in autiful 
surroundings; excellent for = 
climbing, or touring Highlands Sar 
contained suites, private ; 4 


sitting-rooms, 
h, & c. all bedrooms. Own tennis, ‘cromat 
putting. Excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed, ‘ 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 
JERSEY.—Channel_Islands.; WATER EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst ~ 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continenta) Cuisine Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show. ‘Bathe 
from Hotel. Riding. Hot Sea Water and Todine 
Baths, Colour Brochure Free. Terms reduced 
for April and May. — WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 
RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAG® AQ 
Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays, 
Rye 2216. 
SOMERSET, Secluded and exclusive Holbrook 
House Hotel, near Wincanton, ‘offers the me 
an ideal setting. Fully Licensed.—Write for bro. 
chure or phone Wincanton 2377. 
WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, neat 
Storrington, Hols. or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor ‘Ooms, 
Tele. billiards. Unlicensed. ae 





HOLIDAYS 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS, 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
ali European countries 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD, 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHltehall 4114/5 


DARTMOOR FARM OFFERS comfortable 
holiday all summer except Aug., Sept. Home 
produce, Log fires, Modern conveniences, 
64 gns.—Mrs. Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe 
in the Moor, Devon. Tel.: 214. 


TRY AN ‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY in 
Austria, France, Germany, etc. Why not join 
one of the special groups visiting our Austrias 
Host-Family-Centre, or let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting, 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and get@o know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
Street, Londga, W.C.2. 


HOLIDAY CAR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern, comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Cars Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin Paone: 66242. Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.’ 





TOURS AND CRUISES 
CANOE CRUISES — Wye — Why not?—Law- 


rence, Willian Way, Letchworth Herts. 
SPAIN—PORTUGAL 


in 
JULY and AUGUST 
Two cruises by Ocean Liner from Southamptoa 
calling at LISBON - VIGO - GIBRALTAR - 
PALMA-MAJORCA, Days ashore, Fine food. 
Incomparable Cruise Entertainments, 14 days 
from only £55, Also AIR/CAR, Costa Brava, 
from 39 gns. 
OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 

16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 
TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
VOYAGES. Apply for brochure of Spring & 
Summer cruises and passages. Early registration 
essential —_A. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely Place, 
E.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 1887. we 
TRAVEL EXCHANGE LTD. have several 
clients seeking holidays abroad sharing expenses. 
—Motorists interested please write 121 Askew 
Road, W.12 


HEAVENLY HOLIDAYS AT 
DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 


Here are some typical 8-day nctidaee, 








AUSTRIA _.... one 1.6 
SWITZERLAND £18. 9. ; 
ITALY . £21. 0. 


Write for your copy of “The 5 Delights” 


HOTEL PLAN LTD. 


1! CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN STREET 





LONDON, S.W.! 


— 
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